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Summary 


This  winter,  grower  prices  for  fruit  and  nuts  averaged  3  per- 
cent higher  because  supplies  of  most  noncitrus  fruit  were 
lower.  Prices,  however,  began  to  decline  in  February  and 
will  likely  continue  to  fall  until  harvest  of  noncitrus  crops 
begins  in  late  spring  and  summer. 

U.S.  orange  production  is  expected  to  increase  7  percent 
from  last  season  and  overtake  the  previous  production  re- 
cord set  in  1979/80.  California-Arizona  navel  orange  pro- 
duction is  up  3  percent.  The  record-setting  Florida  orange 
crop,  mostly  processed  into  juice,  is  forecast  9  percent  over 
last  season. 

Orange  juice  production  in  the  United  States  in  1996/97  is 
expected  to  increase  about  9  percent  from  last  year's  record 
because  of  increased  juice  yields  as  well  as  the  large  crop 
of  Florida  oranges.  Near-term  futures  prices  for  frozen  con- 
centrated orange  juice  have  been  at  their  lowest  since  1993. 
Retail  prices  have  declined  more  slowly  than  futures  prices. 
With  pressure  from  growing  juice  supplies,  retail  prices 
should  fall  in  the  coming  months. 

USDA  forecasts  a  record  grapefruit  crop,  12  percent  higher 
than  last  year.  Slow  movement  early  in  the  season  com- 
pared with  previous  years  has  kept  f.o.b.  and  retail  prices 
above  last  year.  With  the  greater  emphasis  on  citrus  in  the 
market  during  spring,  grapefruit  shipments  should  increase 
and  prices  decline. 

Utilized  production  of  noncitrus  fruit,  including  berries,  de- 
creased in  1996  by  2  percent  from  the  year  before,  and  was 
the  lowest  since  1991.  Cool,  damp  weather  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  dry  weather  in  Michigan,  and  freezes  in  some 
areas,  hampered  crop  development  in  1996.  In  the  winter  of 
1997,  flooding  in  California  and  Washington  exposed  trees 
to  extreme  growing  conditions.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to 
detect  the  damage  to  the  new  1997  noncitrus  and  nut  crops. 

The  farm  value  of  the  U.S.  1996  noncitrus  fruit  crop  was 
$7.2  billion,  up  6  percent  from  1995.  With  smaller  crops, 
the  preliminary  season-average  grower  prices  were  up  for  a 
majority  of  the  noncitrus  crops. 

U.S.  apple  production  reached  5.2  million  short  tons  in 
1996,  up  slightly  from  1995  but  8  percent  less  than  1994's 
record  crop.  Washington  State  produced  its  second  largest 
crop  on  record.  Grower  prices  for  apples  were  up  4  percent 
in  1996.  With  the  slightly  larger  crop  and  higher  prices,  the 
value  of  the  apple  crop  is  projected  to  be  $1.8  billion,  up  4 
percent  from  a  year  ago. 

U.S.  grape  production  was  down  6  percent  in  1996  from 
the  year  before  with  declines  in  California  and  Washington. 
Increased  demand  by  wineries  resulted  in  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  raisin-variety  grapes  being  diverted  from  raisin  use 


for  wine  crush  since  1992.  U.S.  grape  grower  prices  for 
fresh  use  increased  17  percent  in  1996  and  16  percent  for 
all  processing  uses. 

U.S.  peach  and  pear  utilized  production  declined  in  1996. 
Untimely  cold  weather  destroyed  over  90  percent  of  the 
peach  crops  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  lowered 
pear  crops  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Smaller  peach  and 
pear  crops  helped  push  up  the  fresh  market  and  processing 
value  of  both  crops  in  1996. 

U.S.  avocado  production  rose  9  percent  in  1995/96  from  a 
year  ago.  California's  crop  rose  10  percent,  but  Florida's 
crop  fell  5  percent.  The  increased  production  brought 
grower  prices  down  by  9  percent  over  the  same  period.  The 
grower  price  for  Florida  avocados  fell  3  percent;  for  Califor- 
nia, 10  percent.  In  1996/97,  Florida's  crop  is  expected  to  be 
about  18  percent  higher  than  the  previous  season,  and  the 
California  Avocado  Commission  estimates  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  the  State's  production. 

The  1996  strawberry  crop  was  up  2  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year  with  a  record  amount  going  to  the  fresh  market. 
The  large  supply  in  the  fresh  market  lowered  average  fresh 
strawberry  prices  by  7  percent  from  1995.  Despite  lower 
production  of  processing  strawberries,  the  average 
1996  processed  price  fell  22  percent  due  to  record  be- 
ginning stocks. 

Total  tree  nut  production  rose  3  percent  in  1996,  with  pro- 
duction up  for  almonds  and  macadamia  nuts,  but  down  for 
pistachios,  pecans,  walnuts,  and  hazelnuts.  Grower  prices 
were  lower  for  all  tree  nuts,  except  macadamia  nuts  and  pis- 
tachios, which  resulted  in  lower  grower  cash  receipts. 

Imports  of  fruit  from  Chile  totaled  $440  million  in  1996, 
up  34  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Tighter  supplies  of  Chilean 
grapes  along  with  new  markets  for  Chilean  winter  fruit  in 
other  countries,  helped  boost  prices. 

The  value  of  total  U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  imports  from  Mex- 
ico in  1996  was  $626.5  million,  up  less  than  1  percent 
from  1995.  From  1993  to  1996,  the  value  rose  59  percent. 
In  1996,  imports  of  Mexican  grapes  were  14  percent  of  the 
total  fruit  and  tree  nut  import  value.  Other  important  prod- 
ucts were  mangoes,  strawberries,  orange  juice,  pecans,  and 
fresh  citrus  (mainly  limes).  The  value  of  U.S.  fruit  and  tree 
nut  exports  to  Mexico  increased  16  percent  to  $124.9  mil- 
lion in  1996  as  economic  conditions  in  Mexico  improved. 

The  U.S.  wine  industry  is  seeing  sharply  higher  producer 
and  retail  prices  in  1997,  mostly  due  to  tight  inventories 
and  high  domestic  and  export  demand  for  quality  wines. 
The  strong  market  for  U.S.  wines  is  forecast  to  continue  for 
several  years  as  world  wine  supplies  are  sharply  lower  than 
10  years  ago. 
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Fruit  Price  Outlook 


Table  2--U.S.  monthly  consumer  fruit  price  indexes,  1995-97 


Grower  Price  Index  for  Fruit  and  Nuts 
Beginning  To  Decline 

In  January  1997,  the  index  of  prices  received  by  growers 
for  fruit  and  nuts  was  11  percent  below  December  (table  1). 
Lower  prices  for  almonds,  apples,  and  pears  more  than  off- 
set increases  in  prices  received  by  orange  and  strawberry 
growers.  The  index,  however,  is  up  1  percent  from  January 
1996,  and  is  the  highest  level  of  any  January  in  the  past  5 
years.  The  higher  index  this  January  over  past  years  reflects 
higher  prices  being  paid  for  grapefruit,  lemons,  and  pears. 
Offsetting  some  of  the  increase  was  lower  average  grower 
prices  for  apples  due  to  a  large  apple  crop  in  Washington 
State,  along  with  lower  prices  for  strawberries. 

The  grower  price  index  is  falling  and  will  likely  continue 
this  trend  until  noncitrus  and  nut  crop  harvesting  begins  in 
the  late  spring.  In  February,  the  index  fell  3  percent  from 
January  and  was  below  February  a  year  ago.  The  index  will 
likely  remain  below  a  year  ago  in  the  spring  as  ample  sup- 
plies of  grapefruit,  Valencia  oranges,  and  apples  reduce 
grower  prices.  Grower  prices  for  lemons,  oranges,  apples, 
and  strawberries  averaged  lower  than  last  February,  while 
prices  for  grapefruit  and  pears  provided  some  upward  pres- 
sure. The  stronger  than  expected  price  for  grapefruit,  in  a 
year  when  crop  size  is  forecast  to  be  a  record,  is  likely  the 
result  of  slow  movement  of  the  crop  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season. 

Retail  Prices  Higher  Than  Last  Year 

Higher  retail  prices  for  grapefruit,  lemons,  apples,  and  ba- 
nanas in  January  1997  helped  boost  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex (CPI)  for  fresh  fruit  5  percent  above  January  1996 
(table  2).  While  higher  than  the  same  time  last  year,  the 
CPI  fell  5  percent  from  December.  The  strong  influence  of 
citrus  crops  on  the  winter  CPI  put  downward  pressure  on 
January  prices.  As  citrus  prices  decline  seasonally,  their 

Table  1 -Index  of  prices  received  by  growers  for  fruit  end  nuts,  1993-97 


Monthi 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1990-92= 

100 

January 

72 

79 

73 

94 

96 

February 

72 

80 

73 

98 

92 

March 

69 

85 

76 

103 

91 

April 

73 

87 

81 

103 

May 

81 

92 

100 

117 

June 

97 

96 

104 

137 

July 

101 

100 

114 

132 

August 

113 

104 

127 

134 

September 

121 

102 

122 

143 

October 

119 

95 

122 

143 

November 

106 

85 

106 

131 

December 

86 

76 

94 

107 

Annual 

93 

90 

99 

120 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Servlce,USDA. 


Month    Fresh  fruit  Processed  fruit 


1995 

1996 

1 997        1 995 

1996 

1997 

-1982-84=100- 

January 

214 

228 

239           1 34 

141 

149 

February 

213 

219 

232  135 

142 

150 

March 

207 

222 

137 

141 

April 

210 

232 

137 

143 

May 

220 

234 

137 

146 

June 

216 

234 

137 

145 

July 

218 

233 

138 

148 

August 

222 

232 

139 

147 

oeprernuer 

231 

244 

138 

148 

October 

228 

244 

138 

147 

November 

224 

241 

138 

148 

December 

224 

251 

138 

147 

Frozen  fruit  and  juice        Canned  and  dried  fruit 

-1982-84=100- 

January 

134 

140 

148  135 

141 

148 

February 

135 

142 

150  135 

141 

148 

March 

137 

141 

135 

142 

April 

137 

143 

136 

142 

May 

136 

146 

136 

143 

June 

137 

145 

136 

144 

juiy 

137 

148 

138 

145 

August 

139 

147 

139 

146 

September 

137 

148 

139 

145 

October 

138 

147 

138 

145 

November 

137 

148 

138 

145 

December 

137 

147 

139 

145 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 


Strong  presence  in  the  1996/97  market  has  brought  the  CPI 
down  from  a  month  earlier.  In  February,  the  CPI  for  fresh 
fruit  continued  to  decline,  dropping  3  percent.  Reflecting 
the  record  navel  orange  crop,  U.S.  average  retail  prices  for 
navel  oranges  fell  to  $0.55  a  pound  in  February,  their  low- 
est since  December  1994  (table  3).  Meanwhile,  tight  sup- 
plies of  bananas  have  kept  banana  prices  up  since  October, 
offsetting  some  of  the  decline.  The  average  retail  price  for 
Red  Delicious  apples  was  up  in  January  and  February  as 
poor  weather  hampered  truck  movement  in  Washington 
State  and  led  to  reduced  supplies. 

January  consumer  prices  for  processed  fruit  averaged  6  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago  but  only  1  percent  higher  than  De- 
cember. In  February,  prices  continued  to  follow  an  upward 
trend,  rising  1  percent  above  January.  Smaller  stocks  of 
processing  apples  and  pears  as  well  as  raisins,  helped  main- 
tain high  retail  prices  for  canned  and  dried  fruit.  Orange 
juice  retail  prices  were  up  in  January  and  February  despite 
increasing  supplies  and  falling  futures  prices,  contributing 
to  higher  prices  for  frozen  fruit  and  juice.  Prices  in  the  next 
several  months,  however,  should  start  declining  as  the  new 
crop  juice  supply  increases. 
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Table  3-U.S.  monthly  retail  prices  for  selected  fruit  and  juice,  1 995-97 


Month   Valencia  oranges   Novel  oranges   Orange  juice,  concentrate  1  /   Grapefruit  

 1995         1996  1997  1995         1996  1997  1995         1996  1997  1995       1996  1997 

--Dollars  per  pound-  -Dollars  per  pound-  -Dollars  per  1 6  fl.  oz-  -Dollars  per  pound- 


January 

- 

- 

- 

0.575 

0.561 

0.555 

1.583 

1.577 

1.737 

0.450 

0.463 

February 

- 

- 

- 

.585 

.559 

.554 

1.609 

1.625 

1.768 

.448 

.460 

March 

.571 

1.629 

1.609 

.443 

.464 

April 

.606 

.620 

1.632 

1.657 

.458 

.468 

May 

.650 

.716 

1.632 

1.704 

.476 

.493 

June 

0.619 

0.616 

1.620 

1.743 

.578 

.592 

July 

.654 

.604 

1.639 

1.774 

.629 

.648 

August 

.631 

.717 

1.642 

1.765 

.677 

.670 

September 

.662 

.779 

1.607 

1.733 

.709 

.775 

October 

.672 

.799 

1.583 

1.761 

.654 

.716 

November 

.742 

.707 

1.550 

1.747 

.561 

.587 

December 

.643 

.593 

1.573 

1.735 

.490 

.550 

Lemons 

Red  Delicious  apples 

Bananas 

Peaches 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1995         1996  1997 

1995  1996 

1997 

1995        1996  1997 

-Dollars  per  pound--  -Dollars  per  pound-  -Dollars  per  pound-  -Dollars  per  pound- 


January 

0.988 

1.011 

1.115 

0.765 

0.877 

0.907 

0.503 

0.463 

0.497 

February 

.962 

.902 

1.084 

.789 

.877 

.912 

.496 

.501 

.518 

1.356 

March 

.912 

.896 

.793 

.894 

.508 

.565 

April 

.966 

.934 

.784 

.915 

,485 

.505 

May 

.971 

1.013 

.813 

.921 

.483 

.512 

June 

1.079 

1.143 

.833 

.954 

.490 

.498 

1.098 

1.142 

July 

1.315 

1.233 

.864 

.976 

.522 

.498 

.892 

1,218 

August 

1.401 

1.331 

.901 

.998 

.512 

.478 

.930 

1.101 

September 

1.402 

1.352 

.923 

1.006 

.490 

.458 

1.174 

1.244 

October 

1.343 

1.274 

.863 

.949 

.471 

.465 

November 

1.179 

1.140 

.853 

.907 

.462 

.477 

December 

1.117 

1.144 

.834 

.886 

.454 

.481 

Anjou  pears 

Strawberries  2/ 

Thompson  seedless  grapes 

Wine  3/ 

1995         1996  1997 

1995         1996  1997 

1995         1996  1997 

1995  1996 

1997 

-Dollars  per  pound-  -Dollars  per  1 2-02.  pint-  -Dollars  per  pound-  -Dollars  per  liter- 


January 

1.017 

1.692 

1.747 

2.072 

1.981 

4.962 

February 

0.774 

1.001 

1.926 

1.505 

1.514 

1.580 

1.557 

1.508 

4.578 

March 

0.860 

1.340 

1.236 

1.336 

1.350 

5.031 

April 

.895 

1.001 

1.082 

1.622 

1.824 

4.661 

May 

.878 

1.140 

.957 

1.972 

1.893 

5,096 

June 

.886 

1.180 

1.226 

1,549 

1,934 

4.703 

July 

1.209 

1.247 

1,460 

1,532 

4.675 

5.118 

August 

1.398 

1.164 

1,300 

1,167 

4.449 

4.775 

September 

1.355 

1.420 

1.160 

1,269 

4.468 

5.188 

October 

1.316 

1.409 

1.351 

1.690 

4,564 

4.870 

November 

1.668 

2.252 

4.780 

5.226 

December 

1.059 

1.863 

4.471 

4.902 

-  =  Insufficient  marketing  to  establish  price. 

1  /  Data  converted  from  1 2  fluid  ounce  containers. 

2/  Dry  pint. 

3/  Data  series  begon  August  1995. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Citrus  Fruit  Outiooic 

Record  Orange  Crop  Expected  in  1996/97 

Total  U.S.  orange  production  is  expected  to  increase  7  per- 
cent from  last  year,  with  production  estimated  at  12.5  mil- 
lion tons  in  1996/97.  This  year's  crop  is  setting  a 
production  record,  6  percent  higher  than  the  1979/80  record 
of  11.8  million  tons.  California-Arizona  navel  production  is 
up  3  percent  from  last  year  at  1.5  million  tons.  The  new 
crop,  if  realized,  would  be  1 1  percent  higher  than  the 
1994/95  output  (table  4). 

Valencia  orange  production  in  California  and  Arizona  is 
forecast  at  1  million  tons,  7  percent  below  1995/96's  pro- 
duction. Harvesting  began  in  mid-February  in  California's 
desert  area.  Texas  orange  production  continues  to  increase. 
There  was  no  change  in  Texas'  estimated  orange  crop  for 
1996/97  after  freezing  temperatures  hit  the  State  January 
14.  While  still  small  compared  with  crops  in  other  orange- 
producing  States,  Texas'  crop  is  expected  to  increase  56 
percent  over  the  previous  year's  crop. 

The  Florida  orange  crop,  mostly  processed  into  juice,  is 
forecast  at  10.0  million  tons.  If  realized,  the  1996/97  crop 
would  set  a  record,  increasing  9  percent  over  the  1995/96 
crop  and  8  percent  over  the  1994/95  crop,  which  was  the 
second  highest  on  record.  The  larger  crop  reflects  the  in- 
crease in  yields  on  maturing  trees  planted  in  the  early  nine- 
ties after  a  heavy  freeze  in  1989  destroyed  trees  growing 
further  north  than  most  of  Florida's  present  commercial  pro- 
duction. The  early  and  midseason  varieties  are  up  1 1  per- 
cent to  6.08  million  tons.  Valencia  production  is  forecast  up 
6  percent  to  3.9  million  tons.  Freezing  weather  that  hit 
Florida  on  January  19  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  Va- 
lencia orange  crop,  where  picking  had  not  yet  begun. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  early  and  midseason  oranges  had 
been  picked  by  the  time  the  freeze  hit.  As  a  result  of 
freeze  damage,  the  forecast  for  Valencia  oranges  dropped 


3  percent  from  the  October  forecast,  the  first  forecast  for  the 
1996/97  crop. 

Wet  weather  in  California  in  December  and  January  peri- 
odically hampered  harvesting  of  oranges  for  the  fresh  mar- 
ket. The  delays  in  picking  also  produced  very  large-sized 
oranges  in  1996/97.  Once  the  fields  dried,  harvesting  pro- 
gressed, and  the  crop  was  reported  to  be  of  good  quality. 
By  early  February,  about  a  third  of  the  crop  had  been 
picked,  the  same  as  last  year  when  the  harvest  was  delayed 
due  to  slow  fruit  maturity.  The  limited  crop  available  in  De- 
cember and  January  pushed  f.o.b.  prices  above  the  previous 
year  for  those  months  (fig.  1).  As  more  oranges  entered  the 
fresh  market  during  the  end  of  January  and  February,  prices 
have  begun  to  fall.  The  larger  supply  on  the  market  later  in 
the  navel-orange  season  will  continue  to  put  downward 
pressure  on  f.o.b.  prices  for  fresh  navel  oranges  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  However,  the  high  quality  of  this 

Figure  1 

California-Arizona  F.O.B,  Navel  Orange  Prices 

$/box 

24  I  1 


12  '  '  '  '  1 
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Table  4-Oranges:  Utilized  production,  1994/95-1995/96  and  indicated  1996/97  1/ 


Crop  and  State 

Utilized 

Indicated 

1996/97 

Utilized 

Indicated 

1996/97 

1994/95 

1995/96 

10-96 

3-97 

1994/95  1 

995/96 

10-96 

3-97 

-1,000  boxes  3/-- 

-1,000  stiort  tons- 

Oranges: 

Early/mid  season  and  navel  2/: 

Arizona 

400 

700 

650 

550 

15 

27 

24 

21 

California 

35,000 

38,000 

37,000 

39,000 

1,313 

1,426 

1,388 

1,463 

Florida 

119,700 

121,200 

1 30,000 

135,000 

5,387 

5,454 

5,850 

6,075 

Texas 

950 

830 

1,300 

1,300 

40 

35 

55 

55 

Total 

156,050 

160,730 

168,950 

1 75,850 

6,755 

6,942 

7,317 

7,614 

Valencia: 

Arizona 

650 

950 

850 

850 

24 

36 

32 

32 

California 

21,000 

28,000 

26,000 

26,000 

788 

1,051 

975 

975 

Florida 

85,800 

82,000 

90,000 

87,000 

3,861 

3,690 

4,050 

3,915 

Texas 

105 

110 

150 

150 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Total 

107,555 

111,060 

1 1 7,000 

1 14,000 

4,677 

4,781 

5,063 

4,928 

Total 

263,605 

271,790 

285,950 

289,850 

11,432 

11,723 

12,380 

12,542 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  the  first  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 
2/  Navel  and  miscellaneous  varieties  In  California  and  Arizona,  and  early-  end  mid-season  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas. 
3/  Net  pounds  per  box:  Arizona  and  Callfomla-75  lbs.,  Florlda-90  lbs.,  and  Texas-85  lbs. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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year's  crop  should  maintain  prices  at  levels  above  last  year. 
Average  grower  prices  followed  the  same  trend  as  f.o.b. 
prices,  with  prices  received  by  growers  in  California  and 
Arizona  falling  in  February  as  more  oranges  became  avail- 
able for  the  fresh  market  (table  5). 

California  Valencia  oranges  do  not  really  become  available 
for  the  fresh  market  until  mid-  to  late-February.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  most  oranges  in  the  market  are 
Valencia,  with  navel  oranges  dominating  the  market  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  The  January  9  forecast  for  the 
1996/97  Valencia  orange  crop  in  California  and  Arizona  is 
forecast  down  7  percent  from  last  year,  with  declines  in 
both  States'  crops.  Texas'  Valencia  crop  is  expected  to  be 
up  50  percent  again  this  year  as  it  was  last  year,  but  produc- 
tion still  only  accounts  for  less  than  1  percent  of  U.S.  Va- 
lencia production.  With  the  expected  smaller  crop,  prices 
this  summer  should  be  above  last  year. 

Fresh  orange  exports  fell  12  percent  in  1995/96  from  a  year 
earlier.  Poor-quality  fruit,  that  did  not  hold  up  well  in  ship- 
ping, reduced  quantities  going  to  Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  Ex- 
ports of  fresh-market  oranges  are  expected  to  be  up  in 
19.96/97  and  in  November  through  January  were  running  13 
percent  ahead  of  last  season.  The  good  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  large  supply  of  navel  oranges  could  set  records,  accord- 
ing to  industry  sources.  The  slow  recovery  of  Japan's 
economy  could  be  a  problem  in  realizing  the  expected 
higher  exports. 


Orange  Juice  Production  Expected  Up 

Due  to  Large  Florida  Crop  and  Higtier  Yields 

Orange  juice  production  is  expected  to  increase  about  9  per- 
cent in  1996/97  from  last  year's  record  level  (table  6).  Or- 
anges for  processing  (Florida  round  oranges  and  temples) 
are  9  percent  above  last  year.  Florida's  early  and  midseason 
orange  crop  was  estimated  at  135  million  boxes  in  March, 
11  percent  over  1995/96.  The  March  forecast,  after  most  of 
the  early  and  midseason  crop  has  been  harvested,  is  also  4 
percent  above  the  January  forecast.  Florida's  1996/97  Va- 
lencia production  forecast,  at  87  million  boxes,  is  also 
above  last  season's  crop.  Temple  production  is  pegged  at 
2.5  million  boxes. 

There  was  only  one  significant  freeze  in  Florida  this  past 
winter,  hitting  the  southern  part  of  the  State  hardest.  Dam- 
age was  scattered  and  seemed  to  affect  young  trees  and 
unirrigated  fields  the  most.  The  freeze  was  not  expected  to 
cause  long-term  damage  to  the  trees.  By  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary more  than  96  percent  of  the  early  and  midseason  or- 
anges and  97  percent  of  the  navel  oranges  had  been  picked. 
Only  5  percent  of  Valencia  oranges  had  been  harvested. 
About  98  percent  of  the  early  and  midseason  oranges  and 
36  percent  of  the  navels  were  processed  into  juice. 

The  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  (FCOJ)  yield  for 
1996/97  is  forecast  at  1.54  gallons  per  box  (of  42  degree 
Brix  concentrate),  the  highest  since  1993/94  (table  7).  Early 
and  midseason  oranges  are  expected  to  yield  1.50  gallons 
per  box,  up  from  earlier  estimates  of  1.48  gallons. 


Table  5-AII  oranges:  State  overage  equivalent  on-tree  prices  received  by  growers,  1 994-97 


Arizona  California 


Month  ]99A  ]995  1996  W7  1994  1995  1996  1997 

-Dollars/75-lb.  box-  -Dollars/75-lb.  box- 


January 

3.59 

7.27 

4.76 

8.03 

4.85 

6,75 

4.94 

7.54 

February 

5.63 

1.23 

2.89 

4.42 

4.69 

5,03 

3.70 

5.66 

March 

6.11 

3.07 

3.68 

8.87 

5.88 

4,35 

5.17 

5.35 

April 

2.44 

3.61 

2.50 

5.97 

6.04 

5.77 

May 

2.51 

3.70 

1.09 

6.70 

7.56 

7.09 

June 

-0.21 

1.95 

0.51 

5.61 

7.46 

5,75 

July 

-0.14 

1.80 

0,68 

4.09 

7.46 

7,07 

August 

4,24 

7.30 

8.15 

September 

3,44 

7.26 

11.05 

October 

17.50 

1,81 

7,58 

8.98 

November 

9.79 

9.22 

11.61 

6,50 

10,24 

8,83 

December 

9.13 

5.32 

6.42 

6.67 

6.06 

6,70 

Florida 

Texas 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

-Dollars/90-lb.  box- 

-Dollars/85-lb,  box- 

January 

3.61 

3,07 

3.83 

3.46 

7.03 

2,57 

4,16 

2.19 

February 

3.72 

3.22 

4.65 

3.35 

6.86 

2.99 

5,18 

6.14 

March 

3.99 

4.19 

5.23 

3.13 

5.89 

4.90 

6.85 

6.16 

April 

4.57 

4.33 

6.21 

5.76 

5.53 

7.80 

May 

4.72 

4,42 

6.61 

5.07 

7.47 

June 

4.82 

4,38 

7.32 

July 

August 

September 

October 

3.85 

8.26 

6.16 

11.21 

8.81 

November 

2.93 

3,04 

3.41 

3.43 

6.85 

4.47 

December 

3.06 

3.26 

3.33 

3.25 

5.75 

3.79 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  6--Uniteci  States:  Orange  juice  supply  and  utilization, 
1986/87-1996/97 


Begin- 

Domestic 

Ending 

Season 

ning 

Pro- 

Im- 

Ex- 

consump- 

stocks 

1/ 

stocks  2/ 

duction 

ports 

ports 

tion 

2/ 

-  Million  SSE  gallons  3/- 

1986/87 

204 

781 

557 

73 

1,267 

201 

1987/88 

201 

907 

416 

90 

1,223 

212 

1988/89 

212 

970 

383 

73 

1,258 

233 

1989/90 

233 

652 

492 

90 

1,062 

225 

1990/91 

225 

876 

327 

96 

1,174 

158 

1991/92 

158 

930 

286 

108 

1,097 

170 

1 992/93 

170 

1,207 

326 

114 

1,339 

249 

1993/94 

249 

1,133 

403 

106 

1,319 

360 

1994/95 

360 

1,257 

198 

117 

1,415 

283 

1995/96 

283 

1,283 

261 

130 

1,399 

298 

1996/97 f 

298 

1,394 

232 

141 

1,473 

310 

f  =  Forecast. 

1  /  Season  begins  in  December  of  trie  first  year  shown. 
2/  Data  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Beginning  wi\h  1994/95  ending 
stocks,  include  criiiled  as  weli  as  canned  and  frozen  concentrate  Juice. 
3/  SSE  =  singie-strengtii  equivalent.  To  convert  to  metric  tons  of  65  degree 
Brix  divide  by  1 .40588. 

Source:  Economic  Researcti  Service  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 


Table  7-Oranges  used  for  frozen  concentrate,  Florida, 
1989/90-1996/97 


Orange  and 


Season 

Temple 
production 

Used  for 
frozen  concentrate 

Yield 
per  box 

-Million  boxes  2/- 

Percent 

Gallons  3/ 

1989/90 

1 11.6 

70.1 

62.8 

1.23 

1990/91 

154.1 

100.4 

65.2 

1.45 

1991/92 

142.2 

90.6 

63.7 

1.55 

1992/93 

189.0 

128.3 

67.9 

1.58 

1993/94 

176.7 

111.7 

63.2 

1.57 

1994/95 

208.1 

140.8 

67.7 

1.50 

1995/96 

205.4 

129.3 

63.0 

1.52 

1996/97  1/ 

224.5 

143.9 

64.1 

1.54 

1/  Forecast,  March  1997 

2/  Picking  boxes  vi/eigh  approximately  90  pounds. 
3/  Gallons  per  box  at  42-degrees-Brix  equivoient. 
Sources:  Notional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA,  and  the 
Florida  Department  of  Citrus. 

The  January  freeze  caused  icing  in  some  of  the  Valencia  or- 
anges, causing  yield  estimates  to  decrease  from  1.62  to  1.60 
gallons.  The  new  Valencia  yield  estimates  are  4  percent  be- 
low last  year's  level  of  1.67  gallons. 

Tighter  stocks  of  FCOJ  coming  into  the  new  marketing 
year  pushed  grower  prices  to  or  above  last  year's  levels  in 
December  and  January  (fig.  2).  Prices  to  growers  in  Febru- 
ary began  to  decline  relative  to  January  and  February  of 
last  year  (table  8),  reflecting  the  expected  record  orange 
juice  production. 

Near-term  futures  prices  for  FCOJ  have  ranged  from 
$0.8056  to  $0.8870  per  pound  solids  since  December,  aver- 
aging 31  percent  below  the  same  months  a  year  ago  (fig. 


3)  .  Monthly  contract  prices  are  at  their  lowest  since  1993. 
Prices  have  stayed  low  in  response  to  the  expected  record 
total  orange  juice  production  in  1996/97  of  1.4  billion  gal- 
lons, single-strength  equivalent.  In  spite  of  the  low  futures 
prices,  retail  prices  have  remained  relatively  high,  averag- 
ing $1.74  to  $1.77  from  December  to  February,  reflecting 
tighter  stocks  coming  into  the  1996/97  marketing  year  (fig. 

4)  .  Retail  prices  should  decline  as  the  new  juice  supply  is 
pushed  through  the  market. 

U.S.  orange  juice  imports  are  expected  to  be  down  11 
percent  this  year.  The  large  orange  crop  and  high  yields 
in  1996/97  should  reduce  the  need  for  a  large  quantity  of 
imports  to  supplement  rising  domestic  inventories. 
According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  the  1996  Sao  Paulo  orange  crop,  accounting  for 
almost  88  percent  of  all  juice  produced  in  Brazil,  was  3 
percent  higher  than  the  previous  year  at  369  million 
boxes.  Despite  a  drop  in  use  of  inputs  such  as  fertilizer 

Figure  2 

Florida  Processing  Orange  On-Tree  Grower  Prices 
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Table  8-Processing  oranges:  Average  equivalent  on-tree  prices 
received  by  growers,  Florida,  1993-97 


Montti 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

- 

Dollars/90-lb 

.  box- 

January 

3.15 

3.61 

3.05 

3.80 

3.50 

February 

3.05 

3.74 

5.15 

4.60 

3.31 

March 

3.50 

4.00 

4.16 

5.20 

3.00 

April 

4.05 

4.59 

4.32 

6.20 

May 

4.05 

4.75 

4.40 

6.60 

June 

3.95 

4.77 

4.33 

7.05 

July 

August 

September 

October 

2.60 

1.40 

November 

3.03 

2.82 

2.70 

3.15 

December 

3.38 

2.95 

3.15 

3.25 

"  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Figure  3 


Orange  Juice  Near-Term  Futures  Contract  Prices 
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Figure  4 

U.S.  Average  Retail  Prices  for  FCOJ 
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Table  9-Brazilian  FCOJ  production  and  utilization, 
1990/91-1995/96 


Season 

Begin- 
ning 
stocks 

Pro- 
duction 

Domestic 
consump- 
tion 

Ex- 
ports 

Ending 
stocks  1/ 

-Million  SSE  gallons  21- 

1991 

177 

1,334 

25 

1,390 

96 

1992 

96 

1,610 

25 

1,532 

148 

1993 

148 

1,572 

25 

1,546 

148 

1994 

148 

1,583 

31 

1,482 

218 

1995 

218 

1,525 

27 

1,474 

242 

1996 

242 

1,607 

28 

1,540 

281 

1  /  Data  may  not  odd  due  to  rounding.  2/  SSE  =  single-strength  equivalent. 
To  convert  to  metric  tons  at  65  degree  Brix,  divide  by  1 .40588. 

Source;  Foregin  Agricultrual  Service,  USDA. 


and  pesticides  by  financially  strapped  orange  producers, 
favorable  weather  conditions  from  September 
through  December  benefited  crop  development. 

The  increase  in  production  will  result  in  a  larger  amount  of 
fruit  delivered  to  processors.  As  a  result,  FCOJ  production 
increased  5  percent  for  marketing  year  1996  (table  9). 
While  Brazil  continues  to  concentrate  on  the  European  mar- 
ket for  most  of  its  orange  juice  exports,  shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  up  in  1996.  In  calendar  year  1996,  72 
percent  of  U.S.  FCOJ  imports  came  from  Brazil,  up  from 
51  percent  the  previous  year.  Mexico's  share  dropped  to  18 
percent  from  a  high  of  36  percent  in  1995,  when  Mexico 
had  unusually  large  supplies  and  Brazilian  FCOJ  was 
priced  above  U.S.  before-tariff  prices. 

U.S.  orange  juice  exports  are  forecast  to  increase  9  percent 
in  1996/97.  The  increased  output  and  lower  prices  of  U.S. 
orange  juice  this  season  should  help  boost  U.S.  exports. 

Lemon  Production  Slightly  Lower 
Than  Last  Year 

U.S.  lemon  production  is  forecast  at  988,000  tons,  down  3 
percent  from  the  October  forecast,  but  only  fractionally 
lower  than  last  year  (table  10).  The  forecast  for  California's 
production  is  unchanged  from  October,  but  is  5  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  The  California  crop  is  reported  to  be  in 
good  to  fair  condition,  with  large  fruit  as  a  result  of  the 
rainy  winter.  There  had  been  several  wind  storms  in  the 
lemon-growing  areas,  which  caused  some  scarring  on  the 
skin.  Industry  sources  also  indicated  that  lemons  are  matur- 
ing more  rapidly  than  in  past  years.  With  the  fruit  ripening 
and  turning  yellow  on  the  trees,  there  will  be  fewer  dark- 
green  skinned  lemons  available  for  storage. 

Because  of  the  reduced  amount  of  storable  fruit,  lemon 
shortages  may  be  seen  later  in  the  summer,  driving  up 
prices  when  lemon  demand  is  usually  its  highest.  Arizona's 
lemon  crop  is  expected  to  decline  22  percent  this  year  from 
1995/96  and  15  percent  from  the  first  crop  estimates  for 
1996/97  in  October.  Production  in  Arizona  is  declining  as 
growers  take  acreage  out  of  lemon  production  faster  than 
the  young,  nonbearing  trees  come  into  production.  To  make 
up  for  some  of  the  Arizona  lemon  shortfall,  southern  Cali- 
fornia growers  have  been  shipping  fruit  they  would  not  nor- 
mally market  this  early  in  the  year,  which  may  further 
lower  available  lemon  supplies  in  the  summer  months. 

Average  lemon  f.o.b.  prices  have  been  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious 2  years  because  of  Arizona's  smaller  crop  which 
dominates  the  market  early  in  the  year.  As  California  lem- 
ons have  been  entering  the  market  earlier  than  usual  to 
make  up  for  lower  Arizona  supplies,  prices  have  begun  to 
fall  rapidly,  declining  from  $28.30  per  box  in  November  to 
$20.40  per  box  in  February  (fig.  5).  Prices  should  stay  sta- 
ble throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer.  As  the  summer 
progresses,  prices  should  rise  again  as  demand  typically 
heightens  in  the  summer  months  and  supply  tightens. 
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Table  10- 

-Lemons:  Utilized  production. 

994/95-1995/96  and  indicated  1996/97  1/ 

State 

Utilized 

Indicated 

1996/97 

Utilized 

Indicated 

1 996/97 

1 994/95 

one  /nil.                   ^  r\  cm. 

Vyo/Vo              1  U-vo 

3-97 

1 994/95 

1 995/96             1 0-96 

3-97 

-1,000  short  tons- 

Arizona 

3,600 

5,100  4,700 

4,000 

137 

194  179 

152 

California  20,000 

21,000  22,000 

22,000 

760 

798  836 

836 

Total 

23,600 

26,100  26.700 

26,000 

897 

992  1.015 

988 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  the  first  year  shown  end  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 
Source:  Notional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Table  1 1-AII  lemons:  State  average  equivalent  on-tree  prices  received  by  growers,  1994-97  

Arizona  California 

Month   1994  1995  1996  1997    '  1994  1995  1996  1997 

-Dollars/76-lb.  box- 


January 

1.04 

3.48 

1.05 

7.46 

0.43 

4.23 

1.72 

5.37 

February 

-0.15 

1.59 

0.15 

3.50 

0.19 

2.05 

1.51 

0.17 

March 

-0.67 

2,59 

-0.38 

3.05 

1.01 

2.65 

2.29 

-0.58 

April 

-0.27 

-0.50 

2.68 

3.60 

4.61 

May 

4.43 

9.24 

6.73 

June 

9.79 

18.89 

11.06 

July 

10.40 

20.23 

14.48 

August 

25.26 

28.01 

20.23 

14.03 

September 

27.78 

23.48 

28.73 

20.25 

15.99 

13.92 

October 

10.92 

11.87 

14.14 

8.98 

9.88 

9.40 

November 

5.38 

5.24 

9.95 

5.95 

5.49 

5.72 

December 

4.03 

2.78 

8.83 

2.71 

2.98 

4.74 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Record  Grapefruit  Crop  for  1996/97 

USDA  forecasts  a  record  grapefruit  crop  of  3.06  million 
tons  in  1996/97,  12  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  (table 
12).  Florida's  crop  is  expected  to  total  2.5  million  tons,  13 
percent  higher  than  last  year,  and  6  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  record  set  in  1994/95.  The  abundance  of  fruit  per 
tree  has  caused  fruit  size  to  be  smaller  than  for  the  previous 
2  years,  but  similar  to  fruit  sizes  of  the  past.  The  white 
seedless  crop,  forecast  at  1.1  million  tons,  is  14  percent 
above  last  year,  and  the  red  seedless,  at  1.3  million  tons,  is 


10  percent  above.  Production  of  seedy  grapefruit,  at  43,000 
tons,  is  4  percent  below  a  year  ago  and  22  percent  below 
1994/95  as  production  continues  to  decline  in  favor  of  seed- 
less varieties. 

Florida's  grapefruit  crop  was  mostly  unaffected  by  the 
freezing  temperatures  that  hit  the  State  in  mid- January. 
Grapefruit  production  is  centered  around  the  Indian  River 
area,  which  did  not  receive  such  low  temperatures.  By  late 
February,  about  half  the  red  seedless  grapefruit,  36  percent 
of  the  white  seedless,  and  21  percent  of  the  seedy  crop  had 
been  harvested.  A  larger  proportion  of  fruit  remained  to  be 
harvested  by  the  end  of  February  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Delayed  maturity  of  this  year's  crop  has  contributed 
to  domestic  shipments  being  down  from  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  Over  half  of  the  white  seedless  and  about  a  third 
of  the  red  seedless  grapefruits  went  to  processing  as  of  late 
February.  AH  of  the  seedy  grapefruit  went  to  processing. 

California's  grapefruit  production  is  forecast  to  increase  1 1 
percent  over  last  year.  Warmer  than  usual  weather  last  fall 
caused  the  crop  to  start  maturing  a  little  earlier  than  nor- 
mal, but  the  fruit  are  reported  to  be  of  good  quality  and 
size.  Texas'  production  is  expected  to  be  up  16  percent 
from  last  year.  The  crop  is  7  percent  lower  than  first  fore- 
cast in  October.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  reported  good, 
despite  freezing  temperatures  on  January  14.  Fruit  damaged 
by  the  freeze  went  to  processing.  Arizona's  grapefruit  crop 
is  expected  to  fall  15  percent  as  growers  take  acreage  out 
of  grapefruit  production. 
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Despite  a  larger  crop,  f.o.b.  prices  for  fresh  grapefruit,  from 
November  through  March,  have  averaged  4  percent  higher 
than  last  year,  ranging  from  $12.70  to  $13.40  per  box  (fig. 
6).  Domestic  grapefruit  shipments  had  been  below  usual 
quantities  early  in  the  season,  supporting  prices.  Also,  f.o.b. 
prices  in  1995/96  were  lower  than  usual.  Shipments  started 


picking  up  in  late  February,  which  should  bring  prices 
down.  With  the  noncitrus  fruit  shipments  from  Chile  wind- 
ing down  in  early  March,  grapefruit  shipments  should  pick 
up.  If  demand  for  fresh  grapefruit  increases  over  the  next 
few  months,  growers  will  need  to  send  less  to  processing 
which  should  improve  their  revenues.  Even  so,  industry 


Table  12-Grapefrult:  Utilized  production,  1994/95-1995/96  and  Indicated  1996/97  1/ 


Crop  and  State   Utilized   Indicated  1996/97   Utilized   Indicated  1996/97 

1994/95       1995/96  10-96  3-97   1 994/95        1 995/96  10-96  3-97 


-1 ,000  boxes  21-  -1 ,000  short  tons- 


Florida,  all 

55,700 

52,350 

59,000 

59,000 

2,367 

2,225 

2,508 

2,508 

Seedless 

54,400 

51,300 

58,000 

58,000 

2,312 

2,180 

2,465 

2,465 

Colored 

28,700 

28,100 

31,500 

31,500 

1,220 

1,194 

1,339 

1,339 

Other 

1,300 

1,050 

1,000 

1,000 

55 

45 

43 

43 

Arizona 

1,400 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

47 

40 

37 

34 

California 

9,300 

8,100 

8,000 

9,000 

312 

271 

268 

302 

Texas 

4,650 

4,550 

5,700 

5,300 

186 

182 

228 

212 

Total 

71,050 

66,200 

73,800 

74,300 

2,912 

2,718 

3,041 

3,056 

1  /  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  the  first  yeor  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year.  2/  Net  pounds  per  box:  California 

and  Arizona-67.  Fiorida-85,  and  Texos-80. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  USDA. 


Table  13-Grapefruit:  Ivlonthly  equivalent  on-tree  prices  received  by  growers,  1994-97  

Florida 


All    Fresh  market    Processing 


Month 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

-Dollars/85-lb.  box- 

January 

3.44 

2.07 

1.68 

1.33 

4.99 

4.39 

4.24 

4.88 

1.64 

0,38 

-0.61 

-1.44 

February 

3.12 

1.81 

1.70 

0.96 

5.16 

4.69 

4.66 

5.07 

1.71 

0,57 

-0.05 

-1.07 

March 

2.87 

1.52 

1.44 

0.28 

5.68 

4.23 

4.70 

3.11 

1.63 

0.54 

0.00 

-0.56 

April 

2.65 

1.21 

2.13 

4.95 

3.38 

5.88 

1.62 

0.13 

0.07 

May 

1.35 

1.14 

2.47 

1.99 

2.75 

5.22 

0.99 

-0.13 

-0,29 

June 

1.41 

2.10 

0.35 

July 

August 

September 

7.33 

8.65 

-1.31 

October 

4.66 

5.41 

8.40 

6.89 

7.40 

10.66 

-0.91 

-1.55 

-2.36 

November 

2.25 

2.42 

2.28 

3.69 

4.52 

3.96 

-0.22 

-2.05 

-2.12 

December 

1.84 

1.33 

1.91 

3.38 

3.54 

3.86 

0.08 

-1.46 

-1.50 

Fresh-Arizona 

Fresh-California 

Fresh-Texas 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

-Dollars/64-lb.  box- 

-Dollars/67-lb.  box- 

-Dollars/80-lb.  box- 

January 

2.78 

2.10 

3.42 

5.62 

5.15 

5.64 

3.92 

6.32 

3.73 

2.71 

5.00 

3.75 

February 

2.95 

3.52 

3.82 

4.02 

3.83 

3.72 

3.72 

3.72 

2.82 

2.68 

3.80 

2.95 

March 

2.44 

3.82 

3,82 

29,2 

3.56 

3.89 

4,12 

3.92 

2.77 

3.04 

3.60 

3.25 

April 

1.54 

2.65 

3.82 

3.38 

4.16 

4,92 

2.58 

2.45 

3.30 

May 

2.13 

4.32 

4.52 

5.47 

5.29 

7.82 

2.59 

1.81 

3.30 

June 

3.43 

4.92 

7.02 

8.06 

7,82 

6.02 

July 

3.83 

-4.00 

-3.20 

7.58 

8,96 

7.32 

August 

7.83 

9,02 

13.32 

September 

13.42 

8.01 

7.62 

11.92 

October 

2.62 

6.42 

10.62 

7.79 

10.02 

9.72 

6.88 

11.30 

6.75 

November 

3.92 

4.02 

7.62 

8.21 

5.32 

8.92 

3.61 

7.00 

5.05 

December 

3.02 

4.32 

6.62 

5.25 

3.32 

5,82 

3.20 

5.10 

4.25 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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sources  are  not  optimistic  that  all  of  Florida's  grapefruit 
crop  will  be  utilized. 

Total  grapefruit  exports  rose  in  1995/96  for  the  fourth 
straight  year,  reaching  551,000  tons.  Increased  shipments  to 
the  European  Union  more  than  offset  reduced  shipments  to 
Canada  and  Japan.  Exports  are  predicted  to  total  584,000 
short  tons  in  1996/97.  With  the  continued  promotion  of 
grapefruit  under  the  Market  Access  Program,  exports  for 
this  year  should  improve  once  total  grapefruit  shipments 
start  to  increase. 

Tangelo  and  Tangerine  Crops 
Expected  Up  in  1996/97 

Tangelo  production  is  expected  to  increase  in  1996/97,  after 
declining  for  2  consecutive  years.  Production  is  estimated 
to  be  64  percent  higher  than  last  year,  with  a  total  of 


180,000  tons  produced  (table  14).  By  the  end  of  February, 
98  percent  of  the  crop  was  harvested;  almost  80  percent  of 
the  crop  went  to  processing.  This  is  the  largest  utilized  tan- 
gelo crop  since  1987/88. 

Tangerine  production  is  expected  to  be  up  23  percent  in 
1996/97  to  428,000  tons.  Production  is  expected  up  40  per- 
cent in  Florida  and  4  percent  in  California,  but  down  26 
percent  in  Arizona.  Florida,  accounting  for  70  percent  of 
U.S.  tangerine  production,  is  expected  to  produce  299,000 
tons.  Most  of  Florida's  production  is  in  the  early-season  va- 
rieties, Robinson,  Dancy,  Fallglo,  and  the  major  early  vari- 
ety. Sunburst.  All  of  the  early  varieties  were  harvested  by 
the  end  of  January.  Honey  tangerine  is  the  major  later  sea- 
son variety  of  tangerine  grown  in  Florida.  Early-season  tan- 
gerines accounted  for  most  of  the  production  increase, 
rising  55  percent  over  last  year.  Later  varieties  increased  6 
percent.  The  early-variety  tangerines  were  mostly  picked  be- 
fore the  mid-January  freeze  and  so  were  unaffected.  The 
Honey  tangerine  production  forecast,  however,  was  cut  al- 
most 5,000  tons  due  to  freeze  losses.  By  the  end  of 
February,  over  60  percent  of  the  Honey  tangerines  had 
been  harvested. 

The  large  crop  of  early  tangerines  brought  f.o.b.  prices 
down  an  average  of  28  percent  from  December  through 
mid- January,  ranging  from  $9.69  to  $10.73  per  carton,  ac- 
cording to  industry  sources.  Honey  tangerine  f.o.b.  prices 
started  out  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  since  January,  they 
have  averaged  about  3  percent  lower  than  last  year,  ranging 
from  $15.88  to  $17.71  per  carton. 

Tangerine  exports  rose  13  percent  in  1995/96  from  a  year 
earlier.  Most  shipments  went  to  Canada.  Exports  have  been 
down  9  percent  so  far  this  season.  Japan  began  accepting 
Florida  tangerines  this  year,  expanding  future  prospects  for 
U.S.  tangerine  exports. 


Table  1 4-Other  citrus:  Utilized  production.  1994/95-1995/96  ond  indicated  1996/97  1  / 


Crop  and  Stote 

Utilized 

Indicated  1996/97 

Utilized 

Indicated 

1996/97 

1994/95 

1995/96 

10-96 

3-97 

1994/95 

1995/96 

10-96 

3-97 

1,000  boxes  2/- 

1,000  stiort  tons- 

Tangelos: 

Florida 

3,150 

2,450 

3,800 

4,000 

142 

110 

171 

180 

Tangerines: 

Arizona 

650 

1,000 

850 

750 

25 

38 

32 

28 

California 

2,500 

2,600 

2,600 

2,700 

94 

97 

98 

101 

Florida 

3,550 

4.500 

6,000 

6,300 

168 

213 

285 

299 

Total 

6,700 

8,100 

9,450 

9,750 

287 

348 

415 

428 

Temples: 

Florida 

2,550 

2,150 

2,500 

2,500 

114 

97 

113 

113 

1  /  The  crop  year  begins  wltti  bloom  of  the  first  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  follovi/Ing  year 
2/  Net  pounds  per  box:  tangerines-California  and  Arlzona-75;  Florlda~95;  tangelos-95:  Temples~90. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  USDA. 
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Noncitrus  Fruit  Outlook 

A  Smaller  Noncitrus  Crop  Produces  Record 
High  Value  in  1996 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  utilized  production  of  noncitrus 
fruit  (including  berries)  decreased  in  1996  to  about  16  mil- 
lion tons,  down  2  percent  from  1995  and  the  lowest  since 
1991  (table  15).  Cool,  damp  weather  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, dry  weather  in  Michigan,  and  freezes  in  some  areas, 
hampered  crop  development.  Utilized  production  decreased 
for  berries,  sweet  cherries,  tart  cherries,  dates,  figs,  grapes, 
kiwifruit,  papayas,  peaches,  pears,  and  prunes  and  plums 
(produced  in  Idaho,  Michigan,  Oregon,  and  Washington). 
Utilized  production  increased  for  apples,  apricots,  cranberries, 
nectarines,  olives,  pineapples,  California  prunes  and  plums, 
and  strawberries.  Utilized  banana  production  was  unchanged. 

The  preliminary  estimated  value  of  the  1996  noncitrus  fruit 
crop  is  a  record  $7.2  billion,  up  6  percent  from  1995.  With 
smaller  crops,  the  preliminary  season-average  grower  prices 
were  up  for  berries,  sweet  cherries,  dates,  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  and  prunes  and  plums  (produced  in  Idaho,  Michigan, 
Oregon,  and  Washington).  Despite  small  crops,  the  prices 
for  figs  and  papayas  decreased  in  1996  from  a  year  ago. 
With  larger  crops,  the  preliminary  season-average  grower 
price  for  1996  decreased  for  nectarines,  California  plums, 


and  strawberries.  Even  with  the  larger  crops,  prices  in- 
creased for  apples,  apricots,  olives,  and  pineapples. 
USDA's  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (NASS)  es- 
timates for  season-average  grower  prices  for  avocados,  tart 
cherries,  guavas,  kiwifruit,  and  California  prunes  will  be 
available  July  3,  1997,  and  the  cranberry  estimate  will  be 
published  August  19,  1997. 

Winter  1997  Conditions'  Effect 
On  Crops  Uncertain 

The  Florida  freeze  on  January  18-19  caused  little  damage 
to  most  noncitrus  fruits.  Strawberries  were  protected  by 
growers  using  overhead  sprinklers,  and  there  was  virtually 
no  loss.  The  current  avocado  crop  showed  no  discernible 
loss  due  to  the  cold  weather,  but  early  blooming  varieties 
for  the  1997/98  crop  may  be  affected.  The  effect  of  the 
freeze  on  mangos  is  less  certain.  The  cold  weather  caused 
blooms  to  drop  off  the  trees.  In  Dade  County,  some  of 
those  trees  may  re-bloom.  In  Western  Florida,  re-bloom  is 
less  likely  and  some  younger  trees  appear  to  have  died. 

California  had  flooding  problems  during  the  winter.  Some 
stonefruit  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
were  in  standing  water  for  extended  periods  of  time.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  assess  the  impact,  if  any,  on  production 
during  1997. 


Table  1  S-Utllized  production  and  value  of  noncitrus  fruit.  United  States,  1 994-96 

Crop 

Utilized  production 

Value  of  utilized  production 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1994 

1995 

1996 

-1,000  short  tons-- 

-1,000  doilars- 

Apples 

5,665.7 

5,195.0 

5,196.1 

1,467,093 

1,765,582 

1,840,187 

Apricots 

140.2 

60.5 

79.8 

48,883 

27,744 

37,152 

Avocados 

175.3 

190.3 

3/  199.6 

240,929 

237,941 

3/ 

Bananas 

6.9 

6.5 

6.5 

5,069 

5,200 

5,070 

Berries  1/ 

138.1 

146,1 

116.9 

203,540 

202,144 

218,173 

Cherries,  sweet 

192.9 

153.1 

151.9 

200,574 

193,315 

223,425 

Cherries,  tart 

148.2 

155.6 

129.3 

48,379 

18,456 

3/ 

Cranberries 

234.1 

209.7 

230.9 

230,795 

223,938 

4/ 

Dates 

23.0 

22.0 

21.1 

17,250 

16,456 

19,011 

Figs,  California 

56.7 

50.6 

42.8 

23,768 

15,841 

1 2,606 

Grapes 

5,869.2 

5,912.8 

5,528.7 

1,882,781 

2,046,266 

2,242,084 

Guavas 

8.9 

8.2 

3/8.6 

2,549 

2,378 

3/ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

37.5 

31.9 

27.1 

18,413 

15,089 

3/ 

Nectarines,  California 

242.0 

176.0 

243.0 

68,168 

93,990 

115,029 

Olives,  California 

84.0 

77.5 

166.0 

38,994 

48,760 

104,681 

Papayas 

31.0 

25.4 

22.5 

13,831 

18,494 

15,975 

Peaches 

1,179.3 

1,095.5 

1,005.1 

314,699 

404,990 

378,305 

Pears 

1,045.6 

947.6 

778.3 

233,107 

257,964 

297,472 

Pineapples 

365.0 

345.0 

347.0 

78,890 

87,360 

95,914 

Plums,  California 

247.0 

124.0 

222.0 

79,358 

117,849 

93,257 

Prunes,  California 

594.0 

597.3 

694.4 

210,370 

188,240 

3/ 

Plums  &  prunes  2/ 

32.1 

21,5 

19.1 

5,401 

6,718 

8,524 

Strawberries 

824.7 

800.6 

813.7 

837,038 

812,312 

770,324 

Total 

17,341.4 

16,352.7 

5/  16,050 

6,269,879 

6,807,027 

7,219,660 

1/  Berries  Includes  cultivated  blueberries,  cultivated  blackberries,  boysenberrles,  loganberries,  biacl<  and  red  raspberries,  and  all  California  raspberries. 
2/  Idaho,  Mictilgan,  Oregon,  and  Wastilngton.  3/  NASS  data  available  July  3,  1 997.  The  avocado  production  number  for  1 996  is  base  on  estimates  from 
the  California  Avocado  Commission,  Florida  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  and  ERS.The  guava  production  estimate  Is  an  average  of  1994-95  production. 
4/  Data  available  August  19, 1997. 5/  Total  estimate  based  on  estimates  for  avocado  and  guava  production. 


Source:  Notional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  USDA. 
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U.S.  Apple  Production  Up  Slightly, 
With  Record  Fresh  Apple  Utilization 
Expected  in  Washington 

Total  U.S.  utilized  apple  production  in  1996  was  5.2  mil- 
lion tons,  up  only  1,100  tons  from  1995  and  down  8  per- 
cent from  1994's  record  utilized  production.  Utilized 
production  was  down  in  all  States  except  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  and 
the  Western  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  and  Washington.  Washington  produces  more  ap- 
ples than  any  other  State.  In  1996,  Washington's  utilized 
production  was  2.8  million  tons  with  excellent  quality,  up 

16  percent  from  the  previous  season  and  the  second  largest 
harvest.  Washington  is  the  largest  producer  for  both  the 
fresh  and  processed  market.  New  York,  California,  and 
Michigan  are  the  three  next  most  important  producing 
States,  although  the  rank  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  New 
York,  the  second  largest  producer  in  1996,  output  was 
down  5  percent  from  the  previous  year.  California  ranked 
third  with  an  increase  in  output  of  6  percent  over  1995. 
Michigan  production  ranked  fourth  but  output  was  down  41 
percent  due  to  poor  weather  conditions. 

USDA's  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1996  season-average 
grower  price  for  apples  is  $354  per  ton,  up  4  percent  from 
1995  (table  25).  With  a  slight  increase  in  utilized  produc- 
tion and  price,  the  1996  value  of  utilized  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $1.84  billion,  up  4  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Although  total  production  in  1996  is  up  marginally  from 
1995,  the  volume  of  apples  going  into  the  fresh  market  is 
higher.  Fresh  market  apple  grower  prices  have  been  below 
last  season  since  December  (fig.  7).  The  Wenatchee  Valley 
Traffic  Association  expects  Washington  to  have  record 
fresh  usage  due  to  the  large  crop  and  excellent  quality  of 
fresh  apples. 

Fresh  apple  exports  for  the  1996/97  season  (August  to  July) 
through  December  increased  15  percent  over  the  previous 
season.  However,  total  exports  in  1995/96  were  low,  down 

17  percent  from  the  average  of  the  previous  two  seasons. 

Figure  7 

U.S.  Fresh  Apple  Grower  Prices 
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The  largest  markets  for  U.S.  apples  through  December  of 
the  1996/97  season  were  Taiwan  with  25  percent  of  total 
U.S.  exports,  Canada  with  13  percent,  and  Hong  Kong  with 
6  percent.  Exports  to  all  three  of  these  markets  increased 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  In  the  1996/97  season, 
Washington  State  has  had  more  export-quality  apples  and 
larger  production  of  varieties  such  as  the  Fuji,  which  are  de- 
sirable in  the  export  market.  Ongoing  Market  Access  Pro- 
gram activities  also  have  contributed  to  increased  U.S. 
apple  exports. 

While  the  fresh  market  has  had  ample  supply,  processing 
apples  have  been  in  relatively  short  supply  in  some  areas. 
In  Michigan  and  the  Appalachia  region,  some  processors 
have  had  to  buy  processing  apples  from  other  regions,  push- 
ing up  processing  prices  in  the  East.  Washington  has  an  am- 
ple supply  of  processing  apples  and  prices  there  were  down 
in  February  1997  from  a  year  ago,  but  above  prices  2  years 
ago.  Prices  in  1995/96  were  high  for  Washington  process- 
ing apples  due  to  the  high  prices  for  apple  juice  concen- 
trate. Apple  juice  imports  through  December  of  the 
1996/97  season  are  up  28  percent  from  a  year  ago.  The  in- 
crease is  related  to  lower  prices  this  season  for  apple  juice  con- 
centrate, which  some  processors  are  able  to  substitute  for 
juice-apples  or  to  complement  their  juice-apple  supplies. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Apple  Association,  total  movement 
of  apples  in  January  1997  was  up  4  percent  from  the  same 
time  last  year,  but  down  1  percent  from  the  5-year  average. 
Fresh  apple  movement  accounted  for  74  percent  of  total 
movement.  Fresh  movement  in  January  1997  was  up  15  per- 
cent over  last  January  and  up  6  percent  from  the  5-year  av- 
erage. Processing  apple  movement  accounted  for  26  percent 
of  total  movement,  and  was  down  1 8  percent  from  a  year 
ago  and  down  17  percent  from  the  5-year  average.  Total 
Washington  apple  shipments  were  up  17  percent.  In  Janu- 
ary 1996,  f.o.b.  prices  for  Washington  Red  Delicious  and 
Golden  Delicious  apples  averaged  about  12  and  16  percent 
lower  respectively,  than  the  year  before. 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Apple  Association  show  that  on 
February  1,  1997,  apple  stocks  were  up  17  percent  from  a 
year  ago  and  up  13  percent  from  the  5-year  average.  Fresh- 
market  apple  holdings,  75  percent  of  total  holdings,  were 
up  21  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Washington  State  holds  83 
percent  of  total  fresh-market  holdings.  Red  Delicious  ap- 
ples accounted  for  55  percent  of  fresh-market  stocks.  Other 
important  varieties  held  in  stock  include  Golden  Delicious 
(18  percent).  Granny  Smith  (7  percent),  Fuji  (6  percent), 
and  Macintosh  (3  percent).  Processing  apple  stocks  totaled 
488,187  tons  on  February  1,  1997,  up  8  percent  from  a 
year  ago. 

Washington  held  40  percent  of  total  processing  stocks. 
Other  States  with  large  processing  apple  holdings  include 
Pennsylvania  (15  percent).  New  York  (14  percent),  Michi- 
gan (8  percent),  Virginia  (7  percent),  and  California  (6  per- 
cent). Red  Delicious  accounted  for  24  percent  of  total 
processing  stocks.  Other  important  varieties,  in  order  of 
stock  share  were  Golden  Delicious,  Rome,  York,  Granny 
Smith,  Newton,  Idared,  and  Fuji. 
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Grape  Prices  Up  in  1996 

In  1996,  total  U.S.  utilized  grape  production  was  5.5  mil- 
lion tons,  down  6  percent  from  1995,  and  down  8  percent 
from  the  record  1992  crop.  Total  California  production  was 
down  4  percent.  California  is  the  largest  grape  producer  in 
the  United  States  with  5.0  million  tons,  90  percent  of  total 
production  in  1996.  Grapes  utilized  for  raisins  accounted 
for  26  percent  of  total  California  grape  production  in  1996, 
with  grapes  for  wine  accounting  for  58  percent,  and  for  use 
as  table  grapes  16  percent.  California  utilization  for  raisins 
was  down  18  percent,  use  for  wine  was  up  2  percent,  and 
use  for  table  grapes  was  down  1  percent.  New  York  and 
Washington  are  the  next  largest  grape  producers,  each  ac- 
counting for  3  percent  of  total  production.  In  1996,  utilized 
grape  production  declined  56  percent  in  Washington  due  to 
freeze  damage  and  increased  13  percent  in  New  York. 
USDA's  preliminary  value  estimate  of  the  1996  grape  crop 
is  $2.24  billion,  up  10  percent  from  1995. 

In  1996,  15  percent  of  the  total  grape  crop  was  utilized  in 
the  fresh  market.  Fresh  grape  utilization  was  837,270  tons 
in  1996,  down  2  percent  from  the  record  high  in  1995.  The 
U.S.  season-average  grower  price  for  fresh  grapes  in  1996 
was  up  17  percent  to  $727  per  ton.  Fresh  grape  exports 
through  December  of  the  1996/97  season  (July  through 
June)  were  210,295  tons,  down  4  percent  from  the  same 
time  in  the  previous  season. 

Grapes  used  in  processing  fell  to  4.7  million  tons,  a  7-per- 
cent decline  from  the  previous  year  and  the  lowest  since 
1987.  The  U.S.  season-average  grower  price  for  all  proc- 
essed grapes  was  $348  per  ton,  up  16  percent.  The  season- 
average  grower  price  varied  by  processing  use  from  $21 1 
per  ton  for  juice  to  $416  per  ton  for  wine.  Estimates  of 
processed  use  in  1996  show  that  362,450  tons  of  grapes 
went  to  juice  (with  small  amounts  for  other  processing  uses 
such  as  jam  and  jelly),  down  27  percent  from  1995  and  the 
lowest  volume  since  1990.  Dried  use  accounted  for  1.3  mil- 
lion tons,  down  17  percent  from  1995  and  the  lowest  since 
1986.  Grapes  going  to  wine  increased  1  percent  from  1995 
but  were  down  7  percent  from  the  record  set  in  1992. 

In  California,  grapes  going  to  wine  increased  2  percent.  In 
1996,  the  price  of  California  grapes  used  for  wine  averaged 
$410  per  ton,  up  10  percent  from  1995  and  19  percent  from 
1994.  Some  of  the  California  grapes  going  to  wine  are  rai- 
sin- and  table-variety  grapes.  When  supplies  of  wine-vari- 
ety grapes  are  short,  wineries  increase  their  purchases  of 
other  types  of  grapes,  particularly  raisin-variety  grapes.  In 
1996,  wineries  took  30  percent  of  the  raisin  crop,  the  larg- 
est raisin- variety  crush  since  1992. 

Concord  grape  production  in  1996  was  down  23  percent 
from  last  season.  New  York  was  the  largest  producer  of 
Concord  grapes  in  1996,  with  38  percent  of  total  produc- 
tion. In  1996,  New  York's  production  was  up  25  percent. 
Washington  was  the  second  largest  producer  in  1996  with 
28  percent  of  the  market.  Washington  production  was  down 
59  percent  in  1996  from  the  previous  year. 


Tighiter  Wine  Supply  and  High  Demand 
Boost  Prices 

The  U.S.  wine  market  in  January  confirmed  earlier  signs 
that  domestic  supplies  are  tight  and  demand  remains  strong, 
resulting  in  the  Producer  Price  Index  (PPI)  for  wines  in- 
creasing 10  percent  in  January,  compared  with  a  year  ear- 
lier. Four  months  earlier,  the  market  had  recognized  that 
extremely  hot  weather  in  California  would  mean  lower  than 
expected  yields  from  the  1996  grape  crop.  The  September 
1996  PPI  for  U.S.  wines  was  up  5  percent,  a  large  increase 
in  a  market  which  sells  from  an  inventory  averaging  2  to  3 
years  old.  Beginning  inventories  for  1996  were  down  14 
percent  from  the  1990-95  average.  Throughout  1996,  U.S. 
wine  producers  warned  of  impending  price  inflation. 

California,  accounting  for  over  90  percent  of  U.S.  total 
wine  production,  had  2.9  million  tons  of  grapes  crushed  for 
wine,  up  2  percent  from  1995.  However,  1996  wine  produc- 
tion is  not  likely  to  fully  replenish  inventories,  which  were 
already  drawn  down  from  significantly  lower  output  in 
1994.  The  recent  upturn  in  domestic  demand  for  wine  and 
continued  strength  in  exports  are  spurring  imports.  U.S. 
wine  exports  increased  23  percent  in  1996  (37  percent  in 
value),  while  imports  were  up  28  percent  (24  percent  in 
value).  The  1996  export  value  of  U.S.  wines  topped  $300 
million,  up  from  just  $80  million  in  1988.  U.S.  domestic 
consumption  of  wine  topped  8  liters  per  person  in  1995,  up 
from  just  6.4  liters  in  1992. 

Peachi  Production  Down  from  Year  Ago 

Total  utilized  peach  production  in  1996  was  1  million  tons, 
down  8  percent  from  1995  levels,  and  down  15  percent 
from  the  1990-95  average  (table  16).  Freestone  production, 
which  is  largely  consumed  in  the  fresh  market,  was 
484,600  tons  in  1996,  down  29  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  Clingstone  production,  which  is  generally  canned, 
was  520,500  tons,  up  27  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

California  is  the  largest  peach  grower  in  the  United  States, 
producing  both  freestone  and  clingstone  peaches.  California- 
utilized  freestone  peach  production  increased  to  316,500 
tons  in  1996,  26  percent  above  1995.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  the  next  most  important  States  for  peach  pro- 
duction. In  1995,  these  two  States  accounted  for  25  percent 
of  total  freestone  production.  In  1996,  the  peach  crops  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  down  over  90  percent 
from  1995  due  to  freeze  damage. 

Fresh  peach  utilization  in  1996  decreased  to  368,300  tons, 
down  35  percent  from  the  previous  year.  With  such  a  short- 
fall in  production,  the  grower  price  for  fresh  peaches  was 
$660  per  ton,  up  27  percent  from  the  previous  year.  Proc- 
essed utilization  increased  to  636,800  tons,  up  21  percent 
from  1995.  The  preliminary  estimate  of  processed  peach 
prices  was  $212  per  ton,  up  2  percent  from  the  year  before. 
Canned  peaches  accounted  for  78  percent  of  processed 
peach  use.  Canned  peach  imports  in  1996  were  25,091 
tons,  up  31  percent  from  the  previous  year  and  the  largest 
since  1992.  Exports  declined  to  18,793  tons,  down  21  per- 
cent from  1995  and  the  smallest  since  1990. 
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Table  16--Peaches:  Total  production  and  season-average  prices  received  by  c 

growers,  1994-96 

State 

Production 

Price  per  short  ton 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1994 

1995 

1996 

--1,000  short  tons- 

-Dollars- 

Alabama 

8.5 

1 1.0 

0.3 

470 

570 

1,012 

Arkansas 

4.0 

10.0 

0.6 

490 

354 

310 

California 

Clingstone 

565.0 

432.5 

546.5 

180 

214 

220 

Freestone 

317.0 

251 .0 

316.5 

214 

372 

426 

Colorado 

10.0 

8.5 

8,5 

638 

992 

992 

Connecticut 

1.1 

1  1 

1  4 

1,000 

1,200 

1,100 

Delaware 

1.3 

1.0 

1  1 

730 

772 

850 

Georgia 

87,5 

80.0 

5.0 

368 

406 

676 

Idaho 

2,0 

2.0 

4,3 

702 

690 

940 

Illinois 

2.4 

1  n 

640 

678 

1,280 

Indiana 

1/ 

1  0 

722 

946 

Kansas 

0.3 

n  9 

520 

820 

900 

Kentucky 

1/ 

n  A 

644 

1,246 

Louisiana 

2.0 

n  1 

U.  1 

880 

1,092 

1,560 

Maryland 

1.4 

A  n 

U.Lf 

4.7 

784 

616 

800 

Massachusetts 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

1,000 

1,400 

1,100 

Michigan 

7.5 

30.0 

20.0 

454 

420 

544 

Missouri 

2.5 

1  7 

640 

630 

920 

New  Jersey 

37.5 

00. u 

ov.u 

658 

770 

874 

New  York 

3.5 

c  o 

0.0 

6.U 

502 

414 

696 

North  Carolina 

16.5 

17.5 

1.0 

448 

440 

804 

Ohio 

1/ 

o  n 

z.y 

3.6 

842 

924 

Oklahoma 

12.5 

lO.U 

1  / 

590 

740 

Oregon 

7.8 

4.5 

5.5 

596 

594 

.  822 

Pennsylvania 

1/ 

45.0 

37.5 

548 

662 

South  Carolina 

125.0 

lU/.O 

1 .0 

376 

360 

1,182 

Tennessee 

0.9 

5.2 

0.2 

808 

Texas 

10.0 

12.0 

3.0 

780 

720 

1,480 

Utah 

3.7 

3.2 

3.5 

460 

500 

480 

Virginia 

6.0 

13.0 

7.0 

452 

460 

680 

Washington 

20.5 

22.0 

5.5 

436 

636 

1,010 

West  Virginia 

1/ 

9,0 

8.0 

448 

478 

United  States 

1,256.8 

1,150.8 

1,035.2 

266 

370 

376 

1/  No  significant  commercial  production  due  to  freeze  damage. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  converted  to  short  tons  by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA, 

Pear  Crop  Decreased 

Total  utilized  pear  production  fell  to  778,250  tons  in  1996, 
down  18  percent  from  1995  and  down  26  percent  from  re- 
cord production  in  1994.  Washington,  California,  and  Ore- 
gon are  the  largest  producers  of  pears  with  a  combined 
share  of  96  percent  in  1996.  Production  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  declined  30  and  26  percent,  respectively,  in  1996 
due  to  cool  weather  during  the  early  season.  California  had 
a  7-percent  increase  in  production. 

In  1996,  Bartlett  pear  production  totaled  405,000  tons, 
down  19  percent  from  the  previous  year.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  processed,  mainly  canned.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  largest  producer  of  Bartlett  pears,  with  255,000 
tons,  which  is  89  percent  of  the  State's  total  pear  produc- 
tion. Sixty-nine  percent  of  California  Bartlett  pears  were 
processed  in  1996.  Washington  and  Oregon  produce 
smaller  amounts  of  Bartlett  pears  and  64  and  60  percent  of 
those  crops,  respectively,  go  to  processing. 

With  a  smaller  volume  of  pears  in  the  fresh  market,  the 
fresh  pear  price  per  ton  for  1996  increased  42  percent  to 
$488  (fig.  8).  Price  varies  by  variety.  The  fresh  Bartlett 


pear  price  for  1996  is  estimated  to  be  $449  per  ton,  up  40 
percent  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  price  for  all  other 
fresh  pears  is  $510  per  ton,  up  47  percent  from  last  year. 

Figure  8 

U.S.  Fresh  Pear  Grower  Prices 
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The  price  for  Bartlett  pears  for  processing  increased  to 
$246  per  ton,  up  32  percent  from  the  year  before,  and  the 
price  for  other  pears  used  in  processing  was  $98.40  per  ton, 
up  19  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Fresh  pear  imports  are  traditionally  very  small.  The 
1996/97  season  (July  to  June)  is  no  exception,  with  imports 
through  December  totaling  1,814  tons,  down  less  than  1  per- 
cent from  the  same  time  a  year  ago  despite  the  large  U.S. 
production  shortfall.  Fresh  exports  through  December  of 
the  1996/97  season  totaled  92,440  tons,  down  10  percent 
from  the  same  time  last  season. 

California  Plum  and  Prune 
Production  Increases 

California-utilized  plum  production  in  1996  rebounded  to 
222,000  tons,  up  from  124,000  in  1995  but  still  below  the 
record  of  250,000  tons  in  1992.  With  the  higher  production, 
price  per  ton  fell  to  $420  in  1996,  down  56  percent  from 
the  previous  year.  California  prune  production  (dried  basis) 
was  217,000  tons  in  1996,  up  20  percent  from  the  previous 
year  but  still  below  the  record  of  229,000  tons  in  1987.  Util- 
ized plum  and  prune  production  in  1996  for  Idaho,  Michi- 
gan, Oregon,  and  Washington  was  19,100  tons,  down  1 1 
percent  from  the  previous  year  and  an  all-time  low.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  the  utilized  production  in  these  four  States  is 
estimated  to  go  to  processing,  with  most  going  to  canned 
production.  For  the  four  States,  fresh  prices  were  $576  per 
ton,  up  31  percent  from  1995,  and  processed  prices  were 
$266  per  ton,  up  83  percent.  Processed  prices  were  $311  per 
ton  for  frozen  prunes  and  plums,  $294  for  canned,  and  $175 
for  dried  or  other  products. 

Sweet  and  Tart  Cherry  Production 
Down  in  1996 

U.S.  utilized  sweet  cherry  production  in  1996  was  down 
about  1  percent  from  1995  and  the  lowest  since  1991.  Pro- 
duction was  down  in  all  States  except  California,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Utah.  Production  in  Washington,  the  largest 
sweet  cherry  producer,  fell  4  percent.  Utilized  tart  cherry 
production  in  1996  was  down  17  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  Michigan  accounted  for  75  percent  of  total  utilized 
tart  cherry  production  despite  a  22-percent  decline  in  output. 

While  total  utilized  sweet  cherry  production  declined  in 
1996,  the  volume  going  to  the  fresh  market  increased  26 
percent.  Fresh  use  accounted  for  a  little  over  one-half  of  the 
sweet  cherry  production.  Washington  produced  61  percent 
of  the  sweet  cherries  utilized  in  the  fresh  market.  Michigan, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  were  the  largest  producers  for 
processed  sweet  cherries,  accounting  for  85  percent  of  total 
processed  production.  The  1996  supply  of  sweet  cherries 
for  processing  declined  20  percent  from  last  year.  About  69 
percent  of  processed  sweet  cherries  are  brined,  many  des- 
tined to  be  maraschino  cherries.  Almost  all  tart  cherries  are 
processed,  with  66  percent  frozen,  31  percent  canned,  and  3 
percent  processed  in  other  ways. 

In  1996,  the  season-average  grower  price  for  fresh-market 
sweet  cherries  was  $2,120  per  ton,  down  5  percent.  The 
price  for  processed  sweet  cherries  was  $730,  up  32  percent 


from  the  previous  year.  NASS  estimates  for  tart  cherry 
prices  will  be  published  on  July  3,  1997.  Industry  analysts 
expect  1996  tart  cherry  prices  to  rise  from  low  levels  in  1995. 

Sweet  cherry  exports  totaled  29,105  tons  in  1996,  about  36 
percent  of  fresh  sweet  cherry  utilization.  Imports  were 
1,978  tons,  up  about  1  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

On  February  20,  1997,  an  agreement  was  signed  allowing 
unfumigated  U.S.  sweet  cherry  exports  from  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California  to  Mexico.  Exports  are  expected  to 
begin  later  this  year.  Cherry  exports  to  Mexico  ended  in 
1991  when  Mexican  plant  health  officials  determined  that 
U.S.  cherries  posed  a  risk  of  introducing  apple  maggot  and 
plum  curculio  to  Mexican  orchards  and  ordered  all  cherry 
imports  to  be  fumigated  with  methyl  bromide.  Methyl  bro- 
mide fumigation  causes  the  fruit  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  In 

1995,  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement's 
(NAFTA)  agricultural  dispute  panel  decided  that  unfumi- 
gated U.S.  cherries  posed  no  danger  to  Mexico.  Under  the 
new  work  plan,  Sanidad  Vegetal  (Mexico's  equivalent  to 
USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
[APHIS])  will  conduct  a  pre-season  inspection  of  cherry  or- 
chards to  assure  that  the  agreed-upon  systems  approach  to 
regulating  pests  is  adequate.  This  inspection  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  cherry  industry.  Sanidad  Vegetal  will  accept 
APHIS  inspections  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Early  Estimates  Indicated  Larger 
Avocado  Crop  in  1996/97 

NASS  releases  the  first  official  avocado  crop  estimate  for 
the  1996/97  season  in  July  1997.  Florida  and  California, 
however,  have  preliminary  estimates  of  their  crops.  The 
Florida  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  estimates  that  the 
Florida  1996/97  crop  will  be  22,500  tons,  up  18  percent 
from  the  previous  season.  The  cold  temperatures  in  Florida 
on  January  19,  1997  appear  to  have  caused  no  discernible 
damage  to  the  current  crop,  although  next  season's  early 
blooming  varieties  may  be  affected. 

According  to  the  California  Avocado  Commission,  the 
1996/97  California  avocado  crop  is  estimated  at  3  percent 
higher  than  last  season.  Total  California  shipments  through 
March  1,  1997  are  up  12  percent  from  last  season  and 
prices  are  down  3  percent.  For  the  Hass  variety,  shipments 
are  up  10  percent  and  prices  down  5  percent. 

United  States-utilized  avocado  production  in  1995/96  to- 
taled 190,250  tons,  up  9  percent  from  the  previous  season 
(table  17).  California  was  the  largest  producer,  with  90  per- 
cent of  total  production.  Production  in  California  was 
171,000  tons  in  1995/96,  up  10  percent  from  the  previous 
season.  Florida  produced  19,000  tons,  down  5  percent  from 
the  previous  season.  Florida  is  rebuilding  from  the  damage 
caused  by  Hurricane  Andrew  on  August  24,  1992.  In 
1993/94,  Florida  production  was  only  4,400  tons  compared 
with  28,300  tons  in  1991/92.  Hawaii  produced  250  tons  in 

1996.  Virtually  all  U.S.  avocados  are  sold  in  the  fresh  mar- 
ket. Since  the  1991/92  season,  only  California  uses  avoca- 
dos for  the  processed  market,  but  utilization  fell  from  a 
high  of  19,000  tons  in  1992/93  to  1,500  tons  in  1995/96. 
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Toble  1 7--U.S.  avocodo  production,  by  State, 
1980/81-1996/97 


Crop  year  1  / 

Florida 

California 

Hawaii 

Total 

--1,000  short  tons- 

1980/81 

30.8 

238.0 

0.76 

269.6 

1981/82 

25.8 

157.0 

.60 

183.4 

1982/83 

34.7 

202.0 

.80 

237.5 

1983/84 

27.0 

247.0 

.59 

274.6 

1 984/85 

29.5 

200.0 

.58 

o  on  1 
Z6u.  1 

1985/86 

28.5 

160.0 

.61 

189.1 

1986/87 

24.7 

278.0 

,65 

303.4 

1987/88 

29.0 

180.0 

.45 

209.5 

1988/89 

27.0 

165.0 

.60 

192.6 

1 989/90 

33.5 

105.0 

.55 

1 39. 1 

1990/91 

19.6 

136.0 

.45 

156.1 

1991/92 

28.3 

156.0 

.42 

1  o4.  / 

1992/93 

7.2 

284.0 

.35 

291.6 

1993/94 

4.4 

139.0 

.25 

143.7 

1994/95 

20.0 

155.0 

.25 

175.3 

1995/96 

19.0 

171.0 

.25 

190.3 

1996/97  2/ 

22.5 

176.9 

.25 

199.6 

1  /  Crop  years  begin:  California,  November:  Florida,  June;  and 
Hawaii,  January  of  first  year  shown.  2/  Estimates  from  trie 
California  Avocado  Commission,  Florida  Agricultural 
Statistics,  and  ERS  for  Hawaii. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA 
and  Hawaii  Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 


Imports  of  processed  avocados  from  Mexico,  either  pulp  to 
be  further  processed  in  California  or  retail-ready  processed 
avocado  products,  increased  substantially  over  the  same  time. 


Figure  9 

U.S.  Avocado  Exports 

1 ,000  short  tons 
25 


1991/92 


1992/93        1993/94        1994/95  1995/96 


through  February,  when  cold  weather  in  the  destination 
States  would  likely  kill  any  pests  that  manage  to  slip 
through  pest  control  safeguards.  This  time  period  precedes 
the  peak  harvest  of  California  Hass  avocados.  The  first  im- 
ports could  begin  in  November  1997.  APHIS  reports  that 
sales  during  the  time  period  and  area  open  to  Mexican  avo- 
cados represents  about  8  percent  of  total  U.S.  production. 


For  the  1995/96  season,  the  U.S.  average  grower  price  for 
fresh  avocados  was  $1,260  per  ton,  down  9  percent  from 
the  previous  season,  which  had  lower  production.  Florida 
and  California  produce  different  types  of  avocados  because 
of  climate  conditions  and  consumer  preferences.  The  Flor- 
ida price  averaged  $596  per  ton  during  the  1995/96  season, 
down  3  percent  from  the  previous  season.  Average  Califor- 
nia grower  prices  for  all  fresh  avocados  in  1995/96  were 
$1,330,  down  10  percent  from  the  previous  season.  Hass 
avocados  are  estimated  to  account  for  85  percent  of  total 
California  production.  Other  varieties  include  Fuerte,  Ba- 
con, Zutano,  Pinkerton,  Reed,  and  Gwen. 

Fresh  imports  from  November  1995  through  October  1996 
were  23,341  tons,  down  5  percent  from  the  previous  year 
(fig.  9).  Chile  is  the  most  important  source,  with  61  percent 
of  U.S.  avocado  imports.  Fresh  exports  were  10,410  tons, 
down  29  percent  from  the  previous  year.  The  Netherlands, 
Japan,  and  Canada  were  the  most  important  markets  for  ex- 
ports, accounting  for  41,  29,  and  12  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  export  market.  Imports  of  processed  avocados  in 
1995/96  declined  1  percent  from  the  previous  season. 

On  January  31,  1997,  APHIS  approved  a  rule  allowing  im- 
portation of  Hass  avocados  from  the  Mexican  State  of 
Michoacan  into  the  District  of  Columbia  and  19  north- 
eastern States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky.  Since  July  1993,  Mexico  has  been  allowed  to 
ship  fresh  avocados  to  Alaska.  Imports  from  certain  grow- 
ers will  be  allowed  into  these  States  from  November 


Under  the  APHIS  systems  approach,  Mexican  avocado  im- 
ports must  meet  stringent  pest-control  requirements  in  pro- 
duction, packing,  and  transportation  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
introducing  pests  to  the  United  States  that  could  threaten 
the  health  of  U.S.  avocado  groves.  Mexican  producers  will 
have  to  apply  a  country-of-origin  sticker  to  each  avocado 
indicating  the  phytosanitary  number  of  the  packinghouse. 
Avocados  entering  the  United  States  will  be  shipped  in 
sealed  refrigerated  vehicles.  Other  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment work  to  minimize  the  risk  of  introducing  pests. 

Record  Fresh-Market 
Strawberry  Utilization 

Total  U.S.  strawberry  production  increased  to  813,700  tons 
in  1996,  up  2  percent  from  1995,  but  down  1  percent  from 
the  1994  record  (table  18).  The  average  production  for 
1994-96  was  813,000  tons,  up  20  percent  from  the  1990-93 
average  of  675,150  tons.  California  accounted  for  84  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  crop  in  1996  and  ships  throughout  the 
year,  but  the  largest  shipments  occur  from  April  through 
July.  Florida,  the  second  most  important  producing  State, 
accounted  for  10  percent  of  national  production.  Florida 
produces  in  the  winter  season  and  ships  most  of  its  produc- 
tion from  December  through  May,  with  the  largest  ship- 
ments in  March.  Florida  production  was  down  7  percent  in 
1996  from  the  previous  year. 

In  1996,  a  record  607,050  tons  of  strawberries,  75  percent 
of  production,  were  consumed  in  the  fresh  market.  Total 
fresh  production  was  up  6  percent  over  the  previous  sea- 
son. California  accounts  for  82  percent  of  fresh-market  pro- 
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Table  1 8--Strawberrles;  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  for  major  States, 

1994-96 

Crop  and  State 

Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

1994 

1  T  TO 

1996 

1 994 

1995 

1996 

1994 

1995 

1996 

—  Acres  tiarvested 

—  onoFT  ions  — 

1  nnn  cK^r+  +r^nc 

—  (.uuusiioii  lurio 

Early: 

Florida 

5,800 

6,000 

6.000 

14.5 

14.0 

13.0 

84.1 

84.0 

78.0 

Late: 

Arkansas 

180 

180 

170 

1.5 

3.4 

1.1 

0.3 

0.6 

0.2 

California 

23,300 

23,600 

25,200 

28.5 

27.0 

27.0 

664.1 

648.0 

680.4 

Louisiana 

1,100 

1,000 

850 

7.0 

4.8 

3.8 

7.7 

4.8 

3.2 

Michigan 

1,800 

1,700 

1,500 

2.8 

3.0 

2.0 

5.0 

5.1 

3.0 

New  Jersey 

450 

450 

450 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

New  York 

2,600 

2,400 

2,100 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

5.2 

4.2 

4.1 

Nortti  Carolina 

2,400 

2,400 

2,300 

3.3 

4.0 

3.5 

7.8 

9.6 

8.1 

Oh\o 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

2.6 

2.3 

1 .8 

3,1 

2.5 

1 .8 

Oregon 

6,100 

5,700 

5,200 

5.8 

5.3 

4.6 

35.1 

30.0 

23.9 

Pennsylvania 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

3.2 

3.2 

2.8 

Wastiington 

1,400 

1.300 

1,300 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

5.6 

5.2 

5.3 

Wisconsin 

1.200 

1.100 

1,100 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

3.1 

2.8 

2.2 

Totol  1/ 

49,030 

48.330 

48,470 

16.8 

16.6 

16.8 

824.7 

800.6 

813.7 

1/  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  and  Economic  Research!  Service,  USDA. 


duction.  With  larger  fresh-market  production,  the  average 
1996  U.S.  fresh  strawberry  price  fell  7  percent  from  1995. 

In  1996,  25  percent  of  the  strawberry  production  was 
processed.  California  is  the  largest  producer  for  the 
processing  market  with  88  percent  of  production  in  1996. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  California  strawberries  were 
processed.  While  Oregon  and  Washington  have  much 
smaller  strawberry  production  than  California,  most  of 
that  was  processed,  90  and  76  percent,  respectively,  in 
1996.  Total  processed  production  in  1996  was  206,650 
tons,  down  9  percent  from  1995  and  the  smallest  amount 
since  1992.  Despite  lower  production,  the  average  1996 
processed  price  fell  22  percent  from  the  previous  year  be- 
cause of  record  beginning-season  stocks. 

The  severe  Florida  freeze  on  January  18-19,  1997  had  virtu- 
ally no  impact  on  the  1997  Florida  strawberry  crop,  which 
was  protected  by  growers  using  overhead  sprinklers.  Flor- 
ida's 1997  winter  strawberry  acreage  is  estimated  at  6,100 
acres,  up  100  acres  from  1996. 

Smaller  Berry  Crop  In  1996 

U.S.  production  of  blackberries,  boysenberries,  loganber- 
ries, black  raspberries,  red  raspberries,  and  cultivated  blue- 
berries totaled  116,890  tons  in  1996,  down  20  percent  from 
1995.  Production  of  all  types  of  berries,  except  boysenber- 
ries, declined.  The  declines  ranged  from  3  to  25  percent. 
Boysenberry  production  increased  12  percent  in  1996  over 
1995.  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  suffered  through 
a  rainy  spring,  which  decreased  berry  production. 

Cultivated  blueberry  production  was  62,590  tons,  down  21 
percent  in  1996  from  a  year  ago  (table  19).  Production  de- 
clined in  all  States  except  Oregon  and  Washington.  Michi- 
gan, the  largest  producer  of  cultivated  blueberries  in  1996 
with  34  percent  of  total  cultivated  blueberry  production,  ex- 
perienced a  37-percent  decline  in  production.  New  Jersey 
produced  27  percent  of  the  total  cultivated  crop  and  is  the 
largest  producer  of  blueberries  for  the  fresh  market;  68  per- 


cent of  the  total  State  production  went  to  the  fresh  market. 
Traditionally,  Michigan  is  the  largest  producer  of  cultivated 
blueberries  for  the  processed  market;  in  1996,  64  percent  of 
the  production  went  to  the  processed  sector. 

Lower  production  led  to  higher  prices;  the  value  of  the 
1996  cultivated  blueberry  crop  increased  to  $113.6  million, 
up  12  percent  from  the  previous  season.  According  to 
USDA's  Cold  Storage  report,  as  of  January  31,  1997,  fro- 
zen blueberry  stocks  were  27,807  tons,  8  percent  lower 
than  a  year  ago  and  24  percent  below  the  prior  3-year  aver- 
age (table  20). 

Maine  produces  almost  all  of  the  U.S.  wild  blueberry  crop.  In 
1996,  Maine  produced  29,599  tons  of  wild  blueberries,  down 
10  percent  from  the  previous  year  and  down  30  percent  from 

Table  19-Blueberry  area  and  production,  by  State,  1995-96  

 Area  hiorvested  Utilized  production 


State  1995  1996  1995  1996 


Acres 

Short  tons 

Cultivated: 

Alabama 

460 

300 

300 

195 

Arkansas 

700 

700 

850 

500 

Florida 

1,300 

1,300 

1,250 

1,150 

Georgia 

3,700 

3,500 

6,500 

2,750 

Indiana 

830 

800 

1,900 

1,400 

MIctiigan 

16,300 

16,500 

33,500 

21,000 

New  Jersey 

7,700 

7,700 

17,500 

17,000 

New  York 

600 

550 

550 

500 

Nortti  Corolina 

2,800 

2,700 

7,000 

5,500 

Oregon 

1,950 

2,100 

7,000 

8,500 

Wostiington 

1.400 

1.300 

3,150 

4095 

Total 

37.740 

37,450 

79.500 

62,590 

Wild: 

Maine 

32,972 

29,599 

United  States 

37,740 

37,450 

112,472 

92.189 

-  =  Not  available. 

Source:  Notional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  USDA,  and 
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the  1992  record.  Cool  and  wet  spring  and  early  summer 
weather  yielded  poor  growing  conditions. 

Cranberry  Supplies  Increase 

Cranberry  production  in  1996  totaled  230,850  tons,  up 
10  percent  from  1995,  but  1  percent  short  of  the  1994  re- 
cord. Harvested  acreage  was  up  2  percent  and  average 
yield  per  acre  was  up  8  percent.  Growers  brought  in 
larger  crops  in  all  producing  States.  Wisconsin  produc- 
tion increased  3  percent  over  the  1995  record.  Cranberry 
production  in  Massachusetts  increased  14  percent;  grow- 
ing conditions  were  very  good  prior  to  harvest,  but  the 
berries  were  small  and  lacked  color,  thereby  reducing 
their  value.  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  are  the  two 
largest  cranberry  producers,  accounting  for  40  and  39  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  total  1996  production.  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  produce  the  rest  of  the  crop. 

Grower  prices  for  cranberries  may  be  up  in  1996  despite 
increased  production.  Holdings  of  cranberries  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1996/97  season  (September  1,  1996),  were 
down  25  percent  from  the  previous  season.  Also,  as 
more  cranberry  processors  enter  the  industry,  they  are 
anxious  to  line  up  a  consistent  supply.  USDA's  estimates 
of  cranberry  utilization  and  prices  will  be  published  on 
August  19,  1997. 


Tree  Nut  Outlook 

Tree  Nut  Acreage  and  Production  Rise, 
But  Value  Declines 

Total  tree  nut  bearing  acreage  rose  2  percent  in  1996  to 
nearly  691,000  acres,  boosting  total  production  to  838,000 
tons,  in-shell  equivalent,  up  3  percent  from  1995.  Grower 
cash  receipts  for  all  tree  nuts  was  $1.66  billion  for  the  1996 
crops  compared  with  $1.71  billion  the  previous  year. 
Grower  prices  for  all  tree  nuts  were  lower  except  those  for 
macadamia  nuts  and  pistachios. 

Almond  Production  Up  Sharply, 
Record  Grower  Receipts 

Almond  production  increased  to  520  million  shelled 
pounds  last  year  compared  with  the  small  crop  of  370  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1995  and  the  record  crop  of  735  million  in 
1994.  The  higher  production  resulted  from  a  yield  of  1,270 
pounds  per  acre  and  an  increase  of  10,000  bearing  acres  to 
410,000.  The  beginning  stocks  on  hand  July  1,  1996  were 
93  million  pounds,  55  percent  below  the  July  1,  1995  begin- 
ning stocks.  This  lower  stock  level  sharply  offsets  the  40- 
percent  increase  in  production,  resulting  in  a  total  supply  of 
583  million  pounds  for  the  1996/97  marketing  year,  only  5 
percent  higher  than  the  1995/96  marketing  season. 


Table  20-Stocks  of  frozen  fruits  and  berries:  January  31,1 994-97 

Frozen  fruit  1994  1995  1996        1997  1/ 

-  1,000  short  tons  - 


Frozen  fruits: 


Apples 

45.4 

46,1 

51.9 

44.7 

Apricots 

5.2 

5.9 

2.7 

3.7 

Ctierries,  tart  2/ 

45.6 

57.5 

58.8 

57.4 

Cherries,  sweet 

4.7 

5.6 

6.4 

5.4 

Grapes 

3.0 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

Peaches 

32.9 

29.6 

22.1 

21.2 

Frozen  berries: 

Blackberries 

8.0 

9.1 

7.4 

9.1 

Blueberries 

44.4 

35.5 

30.3 

27.8 

Boysenberries 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.5 

Raspberries  3/ 

14.2 

16.8 

19.3 

17.3 

Strawberries 

92.1 

109.8 

108.2 

92.6 

Other 

186.2 

240.4 

217.7 

213.2 

Total 

483.5 

559.8 

528.8 

496.8 

1/  Preliminary, 
2/  Includes  juice  cherries, 
3/  Includes  black  raspberries. 
Source;  Notional  Agricultural  Stotlstics  Service,  USDA. 


Due  to  much  improved  production  in  1996,  the  grower 
price  fell  to  $2.10  per  pound  compared  with  the  previous 
year's  price,  which  was  a  record  $2.48,  but  still  much 
higher  than  the  $1.34  received  by  growers  in  1994.  How- 
ever, the  total  value  of  the  1996  crop  reached  a  record  high 
of  $1.05  billion.  F.O.B.  prices  (West  Coast)  increased  by 
the  end  of  1996  and  were  only  modestly  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  Prices  should  continue  to  increase  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season  as  shipments  decline  (table  21). 

The  January  almond  industry  report  by  the  California  Al- 
mond Board  showed  domestic  shipments  to  date  (July  1- 
January  31)  totaled  85  million  pounds,  down  5  percent 
from  the  same  period  the  previous  year,  while  export  ship- 
ments totaled  295  million  pounds  to  date,  up  34  percent. 
The  computed  inventory  as  of  January  3 1 ,  total  supply  mi- 
nus total  shipments,  stands  at  204  million  pounds,  17  per- 
cent below  the  previous  year.  This  smaller  inventory  will 
support  selling  prices  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Domestic  demand  has  been  somewhat  sluggish,  while  ex- 
port demand  has  been  strong.  Quality  has  been  quite  good 
with  only  2.6  percent  rejects  (inedibles).  Export  deliveries 
to  all  major  market  regions  of  the  world  have  been  higher 
this  season,  including  North  and  South  America,  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  others. 

Production  in  other  major  almond-producing  countries  was 
higher  last  year,  including  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  but 
lower  in  Italy  and  Morocco.  The  1996  Spanish  almond 
crop  estimate  has  been  reduced  to  61,500  metric  tons  com- 
pared with  45,300  tons  in  1995.  In  spite  of  the  higher 
world  almond  production,  actually  only  a  rebound  fi^om  a 
small  crop  year  in  1995,  world  almond  supplies  are  only 
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Toble  21  "Tree  nuts:  Acreage,  yield  per  ocre,  production,  and  price,  1994/95-1996/97 


Commodity  Bearing  Yield  Grower 

and  year  acreage  per  acre  Production  price 

Acres  Pounds  1,000  lbs.  $/pound 


Almonds  1/ 


1 994/95 

409,000 

1,800 

735,000 

1.34 

1 tVO/tO 

/inn  nnn 

o^s 

•J7n  nnn 

o  /  u,  uuu 

2.48 

1996/97 

410,000 

1,270 

520,000 

2.10 

Macadamia  nuts 

1 994/95 

1 8,500 

2,840 

52,500 

0.69 

1  00*^ /OA 
1  wo/yo 

1  T,OUU 

51  000 

0.74 

1996/97 

19,200 

2,860 

55,000 

0.76 

Pistachios 

1994/95 

57,500 

2,240 

1 29,000 

0,92 

1  yyo/vo 

An  "^nn 

1  >ifl  nnn 

1  no 
1  .uy 

1996/97 

64,100 

1,650 

106,000 

1.13 

Hazelnuts 

1994/95 

27,400 

1,540 

42,200 

0.42 

1995/96 

27,800 

2,800 

78,000 

0.46 

1996/97 

28,350 

1,340 

38,000 

0.42 

Walnuts 

1994/95 

171,000 

2,720 

464,000 

0.52 

1995/96 

169,000 

2,760 

468,000 

0.70 

1996/97 

169,000 

2,420 

410,000 

2/ 

Pecans 

1994/95 

199,000 

1.04 

1995/96 

268,000 

1.01 

1996/97 

226,800 

0.67 

--  =  Not  available. 

1/  Shelled  basis.  2/  Available  July  3. 1997. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service;  converted  by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


Table  22-Free-on-board  tree  nut  prices,  1995-96 


Almonds                                             Pecans  Hazelnuts 
Month   Nonpareil  supreme    Fancy  halves    Large 


1995 

1996 

1995 

1996 

1995 

1996 

-Dollars  per  pound 

January 

1.60 

2.85-2.95 

4.15 

3.35-3.45 

2.20-2.25 

1.85 

February 

1.73-1.75 

2.85-2.95 

4.05-4.15 

3.00-3.15 

2.05-2.25 

1.75-1.85 

March 

2.12 

2.95-3.00 

3.95-4.25 

3.00 

2.05-2.25 

1.65-1.68 

April 

2.35 

2.85-3.05 

3.95-4.25 

3.00 

2.05 

1.70 

May 

2.35-2.50 

2.85-3.00 

3.85-4.15 

2.85-2.95 

2.05 

1.80 

June 

2.40-2.50 

2.85-3.00 

3.85-4.15 

2.75-2.79 

2.10-2.25 

1.60-1.75 

July 

2.86-2.92 

2.95-3.05 

3.75 

2.45-2.50 

2.30 

1.60-1.75 

August 

3.05-3.08 

2.60-2.65 

3.70-3.75 

2.30 

1.85 

1.60-1.75 

September 

3.18 

2.55-2.65 

3.70-3.75 

1 .90-2.00 

1.85 

1.70 

October 

3.20-3.30 

2.45-2.55 

3.70-3.75 

2.15-2.20 

1.85 

1.82 

November 

3.15 

2.60-2.70 

3.70-3.75 

2.20-2.25 

1.85 

1.82 

December 

2.95-3.15 

2.85-2.90 

3.50-3.60 

2.45 

1.75-1.80 

1.82 

Macadamia  nuts 

Walnuts 

Pistachios 

Style  2 

Light  halves  and  pieces 

U.S.  No.  1  21/25Ct. 

1995 

1996 

1995 

1996 

1995 

1996 

-Dollars  per  pound 

January 

5.15-5.25 

1.75-1.80 

2.70-2.90 

2.05-2.10 

2.15-2.35 

February 

5.15-5.25 

1.70-1.75 

2.75-2.85 

2.10-2.35 

2.15-2.35 

March 

5.15-5.25 

1.65 

2.75 

2.45-2.50 

2.25 

April 

4.95 

5.15-5.25 

1.65 

2.75 

2.45-2.50 

2.25-2.35 

May 

4.95 

5.15-5.25 

1.70-1.75 

2.75 

2.45-2.55 

2.15-2.35 

June 

4.40 

5.15-5.25 

1.70-1.75 

2.75 

2.40-2.50 

2.25 

July 

4.40 

5.15-5.25 

1.95 

2.75 

2.20 

August 

5.00 

2.05-2.10 

2.75 

1.95 

2.35-2.40 

September 

5.00 

2.20-2.30 

2.70-2.75 

1.95 

2.20 

October 

5.25 

2.25-2.30 

2.55-2.60 

2.15 

2.35-2.40 

November 

5.25 

5.00 

2.50 

2.55-2.60 

2.15-2.25 

2.45 

December 

5.20 

5.00 

2.60-2.65 

2.55-2.60 

2.20-2.35 

2.45-2.50 

-  =  Not  available. 


Source:  Food  Institute  Report,  January  and  February  1997. 
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modestly  above  the  previous  season  and  well  below  historic 
levels  in  prior  crop  years  such  as  1992,  1993,  and  1994. 
World  trade  and  consumption  has  been  very  good,  and  car- 
ryover stocks  for  the  1997/98  season  will  likely  be  lower 
than  last  season  and  historically  small. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  crop  was  much  larger  in  1996,  the 
low  beginning  stocks  and  strong  export  demand  will  result 
in  a  relatively  "tight"  ending  stock  situation  for  June  30, 
1997.  Prices  are  likely  to  continue  strong  until  the  new  crop 
supplies  become  available  and  then  decline  if  the  1997  crop 
output  is  higher  than  last  year.  Prospects  for  the  new  crop 
appear  very  good.  The  heavy  rains  in  California  ceased 
about  mid-January  and  the  bloom  period  for  almonds  has 
been  excellent.  It  is  still  undetermined  what  impact  the 
flooding  had  on  individual  orchards,  if  any.  However,  con- 
ditions are  much  improved  and  orchards  are  drying  out. 
Some  trees  may  succumb  at  a  later  date  as  their  roots  may 
have  been  "oxygen-starved"  during  the  prolonged  wet  pe- 
riod, and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  live  root  system  to  sup- 
port the  developing  new  crop  and  leaves.  Some  trees  may 
also  experience  "die-back,"  where  parts  of  the  tree  do  not 
survive.  Although  the  die-back  reduces  bearing  surface  of  a 
tree  in  the  current  year,  growers  can  prune  out  any  dead 
parts  of  a  tree  and  invigorate  the  tree  to  develop  new 
growth.  Also,  growers  are  dealing  with  fungal  problems,  ex- 
acerbated by  the  excessively  wet  winter  conditions. 

Pistachio  Crop  Supply  Fell  Sharply 

Despite  record-bearing  acreage  of  64,100  acres  in  Califor- 
nia, pistachio  crop  production  was  sharply  lower  due  to  a 
much  smaller  1996  yield  of  1,650  pounds  per  acre.  This 
yield  was  one-third  less  than  1995  and  was  probably  due  to 
the  cyclical  nature  of  pistachio  trees.  It  is  likely  that  the 
1997  yield  will  be  much  improved.  The  1996  crop  of  106 
million  pounds,  in-shell  basis,  was  the  smallest  since 
199rs  production  of  77  million  pounds  and  28  percent  be- 
low 1995.  Grower  prices  last  year  rose  modestly  (4  cents 
per  pound)  to  $1.13.  This  gain  resulted  in  grower  cash  re- 
ceipts totaling  $120  million,  virtually  the  same  as  1994,  but 
well  below  1995's  crop  receipts  of  $161  million. 

According  to  the  California  Pistachio  Commission  (CPC), 
industry  carryover  on  August  31,  1996  was  20  million 
pounds  (in-shell  stock  only),  modestly  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  smaller  crop  and  lower  beginning  stocks 
have  caused  a  significant  decline  in  domestic  and  export 
shipments.  Domestic  shipments  of  in-shell  product  through 
January  31,  1997  totaled  34  million  pounds,  down  29  per- 
cent, and  export  shipments  totaled  17  million  pounds,  down 
22  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  pistachio  crop  is  sold  into  domestic  channels, 
and  one-third  is  exported.  The  CPC  reported  a  total  inven- 
tory of  32.2  million  pounds  as  of  January  31,  1997  com- 
pared with  46.5  million  pounds  on  hand  January  31,  1996. 
Expected  carryover  on  August  31,  1997  will  be  very  low 
and  should  help  to  bolster  grower  prices  for  the  1997  crop. 

Despite  the  smaller  supply  for  the  1996/97  marketing  year, 
export  shipments  into  some  major  markets,  such  as  Canada, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the  Phillippines,  have  increased  dra- 


matically. Some  markets  have  also  declined  sharply,  includ- 
ing Korea,  Taiwan,  Japan,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Western  Europe,  and  South  America.  Most  of  the  pistachio- 
producing  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East,  such  as  Syria  and  Greece,  showed  modest  production 
changes  in  1996.  Turkey  had  a  moderate  increase  in  1996. 
It  is  likely  production  in  Iran,  the  world's  largest  producer, 
declined  from  the  large  crop  in  1995. 

It  is  generally  believed  within  the  U.S.  pistachio  industry 
that  in  1997  there  will  be  some  increase  m  bearing  acres 
and  that  yield  should  rebound,  resulting  in  a  much  im- 
proved supply  situation  for  the  1997/98  marketing  year. 

Pecan  Production  and  Value  Down  in  1996 

Higher  pecan  production  in  1996  for  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina,  was  more  than  off- 
set by  sharp  decreases  in  production  for  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.  Extended  hot  and  dry  weather  during  the 
growing  season  was  the  major  cause  for  the  production  de- 
clines in  the  Southwest.  There  was  no  significant  commer- 
cial production  of  pecans  in  North  Carolina  during  1996 
due  to  hurricane  damage.  California,  Arkansas,  and  Missis- 
sippi also  registered  production  decreases.  Due  to  these 
sharp  changes  in  the  U.S.  pecan  crop,  utilized  production 
fell  to  227  million  pounds  (in-shell  basis)  in  1996,  15  per- 
cent below  1995.  The  1996  season-average  grower  price 
also  declined  sharply  to  $.67  per  pound,  in-shell  basis, 
compared  with  $1.01  for  the  1995  crop  season.  Prices  de- 
creased in  every  State  due  primarily  to  lower  quality  and 
smaller  nut  sizes. 

Production  of  improved  variety  pecans  last  year  was  181.7 
million  pounds,  in-shell  basis.  The  grower  price  (excluding 
Arizona)  fell  to  79.9  cents  per  pound  compared  with  $1.12 
in  1995.  Production  of  native  and  seedling  variety  pecans 
decreased  41  percent  from  1995  to  45.1  million  pounds, 
and  the  grower  price  also  fell  sharply  to  43.0  cents  per  pound. 

Stocks  in  cold  storage  on  January  31,  1997  for  shelled  pe- 
cans totaled  38.5  million  pounds  compared  with  30.8  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1996.  In-shell  stocks  totaled  100.6  million 
pounds  compared  with  153.6  million  the  previous  year. 
Ending  stocks  for  August  31,  1997  will  be  at  one  of  the 
lowest  in  recent  years.  Deliveries  by  growers  during  Janu- 
ary were  seasonably  light,  and  harvest  was  winding  down 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  Available  supplies  are  primarily 
coming  from  non-managed  orchards.  End  users  were  mak- 
ing most  of  their  purchases  directly  from  producers  of  well- 
managed  orchards  and  were  bypassing  accumulating 
buying  stations. 

Walnut  Production  Lower 

Bearing  acreage  of  California  English  walnuts  remained  un- 
changed in  1996  at  169,000  acres,  but  yield  decreased  to 
1.23  tons  per  acre,  resulting  in  an  1 1 -percent  smaller  crop 
of  208,000  in-shell  tons.  An  unseasonably  wet  spring  and 
summer  heat  conditions  were  major  factors  in  the 
yield  decline.  The  estimates  for  season-average  grower 
price  and  value  of  the  1996  walnut  crop  will  be  avail- 
able on  July  3,  1997. 
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According  to  the  California  Walnut  Marketing  Board,  in- 
shell  shipments,  August  1,  1996  to  January  31,  1997,  to- 
taled 138  million  pounds,  up  3  percent  from  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier;  while  shelled  shipments,  at  86  million 
pounds,  were  down  1 1  percent.  Export  shipments  of  in- 
shell  and  shelled  product  have  been  up  significantly,  but  do- 
mestic shipments  have  been  off  from  last  year.  Deliveries 
this  season  have  been  higher  to  most  markets  in  Europe, 
East  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Canada,  but  lower  to  Mex- 
ico and  South  America. 

World  production  of  walnuts  was  forecast  last  September  at 
a  record  602,000  metric  tons,  with  higher  production  ex- 
pected from  all  countries,  except  the  United  States  and  It- 
aly. A  record-high  crop  of  260,000  metric  tons  was 
expected  in  China.  The  estimate  for  walnut  production  in 
France  continues  at  27,000  metric  tons,  but  the  estimate  for 
Chile  has  been  raised  to  10,600  metric  tons.  At  this  time,  it 
is  estimated  that  world  trade  and  consumption  will  be 
higher  in  1996/97,  and  the  ending  stocks  this  season  will  be 
lower  than  the  2  previous  seasons.  This  situation  will  help  bol- 
ster grower  price  prospects  for  the  1997/98  marketing  year. 

Hazelnut  Production,  Value  Drops 

The  U.S.  hazelnut  crop  production  dropped  substantially 
last  season  to  19,000  tons,  in-shell  basis,  less  than  one-half 
of  the  1995  record-large  crop.  The  smaller  production  was 
entirely  attributable  to  a  very  low  yield  as  bearing  acreage 
continues  to  increase.  The  season-average  grower  price  also 
fell  to  $837  per  ton,  nearly  the  same  as  the  1994  crop  price, 
resulting  in  one  of  the  lowest  grower  receipts  in  recent  his- 
tory. The  lower  yield  was  likely  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  weather-related  conditions  as  well  as  it  being  an  "off- 
year"  in  the  production  cycle  of  the  trees. 

Although  domestic  shipments  of  in-shell  hazelnuts  are  off 
25  percent  (July  1 -December  31)  this  season  from  the  prior 
crop  season,  domestic  kernel  shipments  have  been  higher. 
Shipments  of  in-shell  hazelnuts  and  kernels  to  export  mar- 
kets have  also  been  lower  this  season  due  to  the  smaller 
supply,  but  demand  has  been  good  for  U.S.  product.  Major 
markets  for  U.S.  hazelnuts  include  Canada,  Germany,  Italy, 
China,  Brazil,  England,  and  Spain. 

World  hazelnut  supply  for  the  1996/97  marketing  year  is 
only  modestly  lower  than  the  prior  season,  but  substantially 
below  the  record  supply  in  1994/95.  Although  world  trade 
of  hazelnuts  is  expected  to  decline,  consumption  is  high 
and  ending  stocks  will  be  moderately  lower  than  last  sea- 
son. The  production  estimate  for  Turkey  continues  un- 
changed at  410,000  tons. 

Record  Macadamla  Nut  Crop 

Hawaiian  macadamia  nut  production  reached  a  record  high 
of  55  million  pounds  (in-shell  basis)  in  1996/97.  Although 
bearing  acreage  slipped  to  19,200  acres,  yield  increased  to 
2,860  pounds  per  acre.  The  grower  price  also  increased  to 
76.0  cents  per  pound,  2  cents  above  the  1995/96  crop  price. 
World  acreage  and  production  (in  seven  major  countries)  of 
macadamia  nuts  continue  to  increase.  Production  for  the 


1996/97  marketing  year  is  forecast  at  64,130  metric  tons, 
up  12  percent  from  1995/96. 

Chilean  Noncitrus  Fruit 
Imports  into  tiie  United  States 
Up  in  1996 

Imports  of  fruit  from  Chile  were  up  in  1996  from  the  pre- 
vious year  (tables  32  and  33).  Increased  supplies  of  Chilean 
apples  and  pears,  along  with  strong  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  a  year-round  supply  of  noncitrus  fruit,  helped 
boost  imports.  Tighter  supplies  of  Chilean  grapes  and 
strong  demand  from  competing  markets  in  the  European 
Union,  Japan,  and  neighboring  Latin  American  countries, 
boosted  prices  of  U.S.  imports  from  Chile. 

Chilean  apple  production  rose  in  1996  and  was  of  good 
quality  as  yields  continued  to  increase  among  maturing 
trees.  The  number  of  varieties  available  for  export  also 
have  expanded  in  recent  years,  as  producers  have  been  up- 
rooting Red  Delicious  apples  and  replacing  them  with  in- 
creasingly popular  varieties,  such  as  Fuju,  Gala,  Jonathan, 
and  Braeburn.  Apple  exports  to  the  United  States  jumped 
38  percent  in  1996  over  the  previous  year,  and  comprised 
about  6  percent  of  the  volume  of  total  fresh  noncitrus  fruit 
imports  from  Chile  for  the  year.  U.S.  imports  of  apple  juice 
from  Chile  rose  62  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Tight  U.S. 
stocks  of  processing  apples  coming  into  1996  increased  de- 
mand for  imported  apple  juice. 

Unusually  cold  weather  during  the  spring  of  1996  in  Chile, 
along  with  the  continued  reduction  in  acreage  planted  to 
grapes,  reduced  grape  output.  Strong  export  demand,  how- 
ever, boosted  1996  fresh  grape  shipments  to  the  United 
States  by  1 1  percent  in  volume  and  38  percent  in  value 
from  a  year  earlier.  Grape  juice  shipments  rose  80  percent 
in  response  to  reduced  availability  of  grapes  for  juice  in  the 
United  States. 

Pear  production  for  export  rose  in  Chile  during  1996.  As 
economic  returns  have  been  improving  to  pear  producers  in 
the  last  2  years,  growers  have  stopped  uprooting  their  trees 
and  have  been  increasing  quality  through  better  orchard 
management.  The  United  States  is  the  second  largest  mar- 
ket for  Chilean  pears  after  the  European  Union.  U.S.  pear 
imports  from  Chile  increased  28  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Chilean  avocado  production  increased  over  6  percent  in 
1996  from  the  year  before.  The  area  of  production  and  bear- 
ing acres  increased  in  1996.  Avocado  imports  increased  43 
percent  in  volume  and  52  percent  in  value. 

Chile's  wine  grape  harvest  was  delayed  in  1996  because  of 
a  colder  than  normal  growing  season.  Wine  production  de- 
creased in  1996  because  of  the  weather.  Acreage  planted  to 
wine  grapes  has  been  increasing  since  the  mid-1990s  and  in 
the  last  few  years  with  better  quality  and  higher  yielding  va- 
rieties. Chilean  wine  production  is  projected  to  increase  al- 
most 40  percent  between  1996  and  2000.  Wine  exports  are 
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expected  to  be  vigorous.  U.S.  imports  of  Chilean  wine  in 
1996  rose  1 17  percent  over  1995.  A  large  part  of  the  wine 
was  lower  priced  bulk  wine  to  help  U.S.  vintners  meet  do- 
mestic demand,  holding  import  value  down. 

Chile  is  a  major  source  of  fresh  fruit  during  the  winter 
months  for  many  Northern  Hemisphere  countries.  Its  two 
largest  markets  for  deciduous  fruit  (excluding  grapes)  are 
Europe  and  Asia,  with  the  United  States'  share  of  its  ex- 
ports about  15  percent.  This  past  fall,  Chile  ratified  an  asso- 
ciation agreement  with  Mercosur  (Latin  America's  largest 
trading  bloc,  including  Brazil,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay)  beginning  October  1,  1996.  Since  the  early 
1990s,  it  has  also  signed  trade  agreements  with  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  Latin  American  mar- 
kets are  becoming  increasingly  important  for  Chile's  high- 
value  agricultural  goods.  Chile  is  also  planning  to  resume 
talks  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA).  Talks  with  the  United  States  are  dependent  on 
fast-track  negotiating  authority,  which  has  not  yet  been 
granted  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 


Mexico  Trade,  3  Years  After 
NAFTA 

NAFTA  went  into  effect  January  1,  1994.  The  agreement 
opened  up  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  by 
removing  trade  barriers  and  establishing  a  schedule  to  re- 
duce tariff  rates  between  the  two  countries. 

Tariffs  on  the  least  trade-sensitive  commodities  were  elimi- 
nated immediately.  For  example,  the  United  States  elimi- 
nated the  tariff  on  grapes.  For  the  most  trade-sensitive 
commodities,  the  tariff  is  phased  out  over  15  years.  Orange 
juice  has  both  a  15-year  tariff  phase-out  period  and  a  tariff- 
rate  quota.  There  is  also  a  special  safeguard  provision  to 
protect  U.S.  producers  during  periods  of  depressed  prices. 
Sanitary  and  phytosanitary  barriers  are  still  important  con- 
straints to  U.S. -Mexico  trade,  although  NAFTA  has  im- 
proved the  dispute  settlement  process.  In  early  1997, 
agreements  were  signed  to  allow  Mexican  avocados  into 
certain  northeast  States  of  the  United  States  during  certain 
winter  months  and  U.S.  sweet  cherries  into  Mexico  without 
methyl  bromide  treatment. 

Aside  from  tariff  issues,  weather  is  an  important  factor.  Pro- 
duction of  fruit  and  tree  nuts  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
small  areas,  and  poor  weather  conditions  in  one  area  can 
have  a  serious  impact  on  total  supply  and  trade.  For  exam- 
ple. Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992  destroyed  much  of  the  U.S. 
lime  bearing  acreage  in  Florida,  and  led  to  increased  im- 
ports from  Mexico. 

The  economic  crisis  and  peso  devaluation  in  Mexico,  which 
began  in  late  1994,  may  have  had  the  most  widespread  im- 
pact on  fruit  and  tree  nut  trade  during  the  first  3  years  of 
NAFTA.  Mexican  consumers  were  not  able  to  purchase  as 
much  U.S.  produce  as  in  more  prosperous  times.  Mexican 


producers  had  less  domestic  marketing  opportunities  and 
very  attractive  prices  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  peso 
devaluation.  U.S.  imports  of  Mexican  produce  increased. 
Fruit  exports  to  Mexico,  which  had  grown  as  trade  was  lib- 
eralized in  the  early  1990s,  decreased  dramatically  in  1995, 
but  now  are  beginning  to  recover. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Mexico 
Continue  To  Rise 

The  value  of  total  U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  imports  from  Mex- 
ico in  1996  was  $626.5  million,  up  less  than  1  percent 
from  1995  (table  34).  From  1993  to  1996,  the  value  of  fruit 
and  tree  nut  imports  from  Mexico  rose  59  percent.  In  1996, 
grapes  accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  total  value  of  fruit 
and  tree  nut  imports  from  Mexico.  Other  important  crops 
were  mangoes  with  13  percent  of  the  value  of  fruit  and  tree 
nut  imports,  fresh  and  frozen  strawberries  (1 1  percent),  or- 
ange juice  (9  percent),  pecans  (7  percent),  and  fresh  citrus, 
mainly  limes  (6  percent). 

In  1996,  the  volume  of  U.S.  imports  from  Mexico  in- 
creased over  the  previous  year  for  most  fruit  and  tree  nuts. 
Notable  exceptions  were  grapes  and  strawberries  (both 
fresh  and  frozen),  pecans,  and  apple  and  orange  juices. 
Weather  problems  contributed  to  lower  production  of 
grapes.  Weather  problems  and  lower  planted  acreage  ac- 
counted for  lower  Mexican  strawberry  production.  Apple 
juice  imports  from  Mexico  have  declined  steadily  since  1994. 

Orange  juice  imports  from  Mexico  totaled  49.7  million  sin- 
gle-strength equivalent  (SSE)  gallons  in  1996,  down  22  per- 
cent from  1995,  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  year  for 
Mexican  orange  juice  production.  Under  NAFTA,  all  tariffs 
on  Mexican  orange  juice  are  being  phased  out  over  15 
years.  The  United  States  allows  40  million  SSE  gallons  of 
frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  and  4  million  gallons  SSE 
orange  juice  from  Mexico  to  enter  the  United  States  annu- 
ally at  half  the  prevailing  most-favored  nation  tariff  rate 
that  existed  in  1994.  Imports  over  the  quota  level  are  taxed 
at  a  higher  rate,  declining  in  phases  until  both  the  quota 
and  the  tariff  are  phased  out  at  the  end  of  15  years.  With 
the  exception  of  1995,  imports  from  Mexico  have  been 
about  the  same  level  as  the  preferential  NAFTA  quota. 
Most  Mexicans  buy  fresh  oranges  and  make  juice  at  home. 
The  Mexican  orange  processing  industry  is  almost  exclu- 
sively an  export  industry  and  must  compete  with  the  fresh 
market  for  raw  product. 

U.S.  Fruit  and  Tree  Nut  Exports  to  Mexico 
Increase  from  Lows  of  1995 

U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  exports  to  Mexico  grew  steadily  dur- 
ing the  1990s  until  the  economic  crisis  in  Mexico  during 
late  1994  (table  35).  The  value  of  exports  to  Mexico  in 
1995  fell  to  $107.9  million,  51  percent  below  the  record 
trade  of  1994,  the  first  year  of  NAFTA.  Economic  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  are  improving  gradually  and  the  value  of 
exports  to  Mexico  increased  16  percent  in  1996  but  still  lag 
44  percent  behind  1994  trade. 

The  single  most  important  U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  export  to 
Mexico  is  apples,  which  accounted  for  33  percent  of  the 
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value  of  trade  in  1996.  In  1991,  Mexico  removed  import  li- 
censing restrictions  on  apples,  and  the  volume  of  exports  to 
Mexico  increased  by  80  percent.  The  volume  of  exports  to 
Mexico  increased  every  year  until  1995  when  it  fell  by  51 
percent.  In  1996,  export  volume  increased  to  89,524  tons, 
up  9  percent  from  1995  but  still  below  1993  levels.  With 
NAFTA,  Mexico's  tariff  of  20  percent  on  fresh  apple  im- 
ports will  be  phased  out  over  10  years.  In  1994,  Mexico  al- 
lowed 55,000  metric  tons  of  apples  from  the  United  States 
to  enter  at  the  reduced  tariff  and  apples  in  excess  of  that 
level  are  charged  the  pre-NAFTA  tariff  of  20  percent.  The 
tariff-rate  quota  level  increases  each  year.  U.S.  apple  ex- 
ports have  exceeded  the  tariff-rate  quota  each  year. 

Pears  were  the  second  most  valuable  fruit  and  tree  nut  ex- 
port in  1996,  with  13  percent  of  the  total  value  of  trade. 


Pear  trade  followed  the  same  pattern  as  apples,  with  trade 
increasing  every  year  during  the  1990s  until  the  Mexican 
economic  crisis.  Pear  exports  to  Mexico  in  1996  totaled 
36,729  tons,  up  30  percent  from  1995.  With  NAFTA,  Mex- 
ico cut  the  20-percent  tariff  on  pears  to  15  percent  immedi- 
ately, with  the  rest  to  be  phased  out  over  a  5-year  period. 

Pecans  were  the  third  most  important  export  to  Mexico 
with  9  percent  of  the  total  value  of  trade.  Pecan  export  (in- 
shell  equivalent)  value  was  $11.5  million  in  1996,  while  im- 
port value  was  $42.2  million. 

Grapes  are  the  fourth  most  valuable  fruit  and  tree  nut  ex- 
port to  Mexico,  (9  percent  of  the  total).  U.S.  exports  in 
1996  were  only  12  percent  of  the  value  of  imports  from 
Mexico  in  the  same  year. 
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The  U.S.  Wine  Situation  and  Outiooic  for  1997 

John  M.  Love  ' 

Abstract:  The  U.S.  wine  market  is  seeing  sharply  higher  producer  and  retail  prices  in  1997. 
Several  years  of  below-average  U.S.  grape  production  in  the  1990's,  a  resurgence  of  U.S. 
demand,  and  continued  strong  exports,  have  reduced  inventories  held  by  U.S.  wineries. 
Following  a  25-percent  increase  in  1996,  U.S.  wine  imports  are  likely  to  continue  increasing  in 
1997.  U.S.  wine  producers,  facing  increased  demand  for  quality  wines,  in  turn  have  demanded 
grape  growers  supply  more  of  the  high-valued  international  grape  varieties:  cabernet  sauvignon, 
merlot,  pinot  noir,  and  chardonnay.  The  strong  market  for  U.S.  wine  is  likely  to  continue  for 
several  years,  as  world  wine  supplies  are  sharply  lower  than  10  years  ago. 

Keywords:  Wine,  prices,  production,  inventories,  exports,  imports. 


Wine's  Important  Place  in  U.S.  Agriculture 

The  U.S.  wine  industry  is  increasingly  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic performance  of  U.S.  agriculture.  Nearly  55  percent  of 
the  1996  U.S.  grape  crop  was  used  for  wine,  and  farm  value  is 
estimated  at  $1.25  billion.  According  to  wine  industry  sources, 
1996  U.S.  retail  sales  of  wine  totaled  about  $13  billion.  In 
California,  the  1996  grape  harvest  recorded  the  highest  value 
($2  billion)  in  the  largest  agricultural  State,  where  total  crop 
revenues  were  $14  billion.  California  typically  produces  over 
95  percent  of  the  grapes  crushed  for  U.S.  wine.  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  will  also  contribute  to  the  500  mil- 
lion gallons  of  expected  wine  production  in  1997. 

For  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  wine  will  likely  contribute 
$400  million  in  1997,  up  25  percent  from  1996.  Wine  ex- 
ports increased  40  percent  in  value  and  25  percent  in  vol- 
ume during  1996.  From  1985  to  1995,  U.S.  wine  export 
value  increased  22  percent  annually,  far  outstripping  the  6.5- 
percent  trend  in  the  rest  of  U.S.  agriculture.  While  wine  ex- 
port growth  has  been  impressive  over  the  last  decade, 
imports  have  declined  until  recently  (table  A-1).  With  lim- 
ited domestic  supplies  in  1996,  U.S.  producers  and  distribu- 
tors increased  wine  imports  25  percent  in  1996,  the  first 
sharp  increase  since  1992.  And,  with  escalating  land  prices 
in  prime  wine-growing  areas,  U.S.  producers  are  increas- 
ingly looking  abroad  for  investment  opportunities  to  in- 
crease supplies  for  United  States  and  world  markets. 

What  Kinds  of  Wine  Are  Produced? 

Wine  includes  every  kind  of  product  produced  from  fruit  or 
other  suitable  agricultural  product  and  containing  not  more 
than  24  percent  alcohol  by  volume.  However,  most  wine  is 
produced  from  grapes,  while  a  minor  portion  comes  from 
pears,  apples,  and  berries.  Total  U.S.  wine  production  in- 
cludes about  95  percent  still  wine  (not  effervescent)  and  5 
percent  sparkling  wine.  Table  wines,  those  with  less  than 
14  percent  alcohol,  accounted  for  over  90  percent  of  all 
U.S.  still  wine  bottled  in  1996.  From  total  U.S.  production, 
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wineries  may  produce  coolers,  wine  diluted  usually  with 
fruit  juice  and  water,  and  special  natural  wines  such  as  ver- 
mouth. Coolers  and  special  natural  wines  account  for  a  declin- 
ing share  of  the  U.S.  wine  market,  about  10  percent  in  1996. 

Red  wines  account  for  an  increasing  share  of  U.S.  production,  as 
indicated  by  the  types  of  grapes  crushed  for  wine  in  California. 
In  the  1996  California  grape  crush,  red  wine-types  accounted  for 
37  percent  of  all  grapes,  compared  with  31  percent  in  1990. 

Higtier  1997  Wine  Prices  Forecast 

In  1997,  producer  prices  for  U.S.  wines  are  likely  to  rise  sub- 
stantially over  1996  as  domestic  supplies  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  domestic  and  export  demand.  The  market  for  U.S.  wine 
opened  1997  with  sharply  higher  producer  prices  (table  A-2). 
January  and  February  producer  prices  for  domestic  wine  rose 
an  average  10  percent  in  1997,  following  6  years  of  1-  to  2- 
percent  annual  increases.  Among  bottled  table  wines,  producer 
prices  for  reds  increased  28  percent,  while  whites  increased  8 
percent.  Producer  prices  for  wines  in  bulk  containers  increased 
20  percent.  The  higher  producer  prices  have  led  to  higher  re- 
tail prices,  which  increased  5  percent  in  January  and  February 
1997,  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

The  current  price  strength  for  wine  is  a  result  of  recent  lim- 
ited U.S.  crops  of  wine-type  grapes  and  increased  demand 
for  quality  wines.  Tonnage  of  U.S.  grapes  used  for  wine  to- 
taled 2.7  million  short  tons  in  1994,  8  percent  less  than  the 
previous  5-year  average.  And  because  most  wine  sales  lag 
behind  the  vintage  year  of  grape  production  by  several 
months  to  several  years,  the  impact  of  reduced  wine  produc- 
tion has  become  evident  for  1997.  In  1996,  California's 
wine-type  grape  crush  was  off  2.5  percent  to  2.17  million 
tons  and  the  lowest  in  10  years.  At  the  same  time  that  wine- 
type  grape  supplies  are  lower,  the  trend  in  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  wine  is  up,  as  reflected  in  net  domestic  use.  Net 
domestic  use  of  wine  increased  from  430  million  gallons  in 
1992  to  575  million  in  1995. 


^  Net  domestic  use  is  the  residual  difference  in  supply  available  (production, 
imports,  and  year-beginning  inventory)  and  other  uses  (exports,  end-of-year 
inventory,  and  non-beverage  uses). 
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Wine  at  a  Glance 
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U.S.  wine  inventories  on  January  1,  1997  were  likely  near  a 
year  earlier,  but  well  below  average  for  the  early  1990's. 
The  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  estimates  500  mil- 
lion gallons  of  wine  inventory  in  bonded  establishments  en- 
tering 1997,  about  15  percent  less  than  the  1990-95 
average.  The  official  estimate  of  year-beginning  inventories 
from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (U.S. 
Department  of  Treasury)  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
June  1997. 

1996  Grape  Production  Up  Slightly, 
Prices  Up  10  Percent 

The  quantity  of  U.S.  grapes  crushed  for  wine  in  1996  is  es- 
timated at  3  million  tons,  slightly  more  than  1995,  and  4 
percent  more  than  the  1990-94  average.  The  California 
crush  estimate  of  2.91  million  tons  includes  amounts  for 
juice  products.  Strong  winery  demand  pulled  up  grower 
prices  to  $416  a  ton  for  grape  crush,  10  percent  more  than 

1995,  The  last  10  years  have  seen  a  turn-around  in  the  mar- 
ket of  wine  grapes.  During  the  early  1980's,  wine  supplies 
outweighed  demand,  and  grower  prices  stagnated.  During 
1985  to  1995,  grower  prices  paid  by  wineries  increased  8.5 
percent  annually. 

In  California,  grower  prices  for  wine-type  grapes  averaged 
$540  a  ton  in  1996,  26  percent  higher  than  1995.  Wine- 
type  grapes,  such  as  cabernet  sauvignon  and  chardonnay,  ac- 
counted for  75  percent  of  the  1996  California  crush. 
Raisin-type  grapes,  mainly  Thompson  Seedless,  accounted 
for  21  percent,  and  table-types  accounted  for  4  percent. 
California  wineries  paid  16  percent  higher  prices  for  raisin- 
and  table-type  grapes  in  1996,  compared  with  1995. 

U.S.  production  of  wine  is  made  increasingly  from  four 
high-valued  international  varieties:  cabernet  sauvignon,  mer- 
lot,  pinot  noir,  and  chardonnay.  In  California,  wineries  paid 
growers  $1,140  a  ton  on  average  for  these  four  varieties  in 

1996,  compared  with  $350  for  the  remaining  wine-type  va- 
rieties. And  in  1995,  the  acreage  planted  to  these  four  varie- 
ties accounted  for  41  percent  of  the  nearly  354,404  acres  of 
wine-type  grapes.  In  1990,  the  four- variety  share  was  31  percent. 

U.S.  wine  production  in  1996  is  estimated  by  ERS  to  top 
500  million  gallons,  up  about  1  percent  from  1995  and  8 
percent  more  than  1994.  Wine  producers  are  likely  to  in- 
crease wine  production  above  the  increase  in  grape  produc- 
tion by  adding  sweeteners,  ameliorants,  and  vinous  spirits. 
These  additions  averaged  about  8  percent  of  total  wine  pro- 
duction during  1990-1995.  During  the  first  half  of  1996,  ad- 
ditions were  nearly  twice  as  high  as  a  year  earlier. 

New  World  Wines  Increasing  Share 
In  U.S.  Market 

U.S.  wine  imports  are  likely  to  reach  120  million  gallons  in 

1997,  up  from  95  million  in  1996  (table  A-3).  In  the 
1990's,  imports  have  increased  from  South  America 
(mainly  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Argentina),  Australia,  and  South 
Africa.  These  "new  world"  producers  are  likely  to  account 
for  nearly  30  percent  of  U.S.  wine  imports  in  1997,  up 
from  6.5  percent  in  1990. 


Western  Europe  (mainly  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many) still  accounts  for  most  of  U.S.  imports  of  wine,  a 
likely  70-percent  share  in  1997.  But,  in  1985,  Western 
Europe  accounted  for  96  percent  of  U.S.  wine  imports,  de- 
clining to  88  percent  in  1990.  A  declining  exchange  rate 
for  the  U.S.  dollar  against  Western  European  currencies 
contributed  to  a  weakened  competitive  position  in  the  U.S. 
market  during  the  late  1980's.  Also,  when  U.S.  consumers 
turned  toward  quality  wines,  demand  for  low-priced  wines, 
mainly  coming  from  Italy,  decreased.  The  average  U.S.  im- 
port value  of  wines  increased  1 1.5  percent  annually  during 
1985  to  1990,  and  prices  for  imported  Italian  wine  in- 
creased 12.5  percent.  Italy's  share  of  U.S.  wine  imports  de- 
creased from  51  percent  in  1985  to  36  percent  in  1996. 

Exports  Surged  in  1996 

Exports  of  U.S.  wine  in  1996  increased  25  percent  in  vol- 
ume and  40  percent  in  value  from  a  year  ago  (table  A-4). 
The  total  value  of  U.S.  wine  exports  rose  to  $320  million 
in  1996,  up  from  $236  million  in  1995.  The  per-unit  value 
of  U.S.  wine  exports  increased  11  percent  in  1996,  more 
than  3  times  the  average  increase  in  domestic  producer 
prices.  In  1996,  50  percent  of  U.S.  wine  exports  went  to 
Western  Europe,  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom  (U.K.), 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Canada  ac- 
counted for  20  percent,  Japan  10  percent,  and  Caribbean 
countries  most  of  the  remainder  of  1996  exports. 

U.S.  wine  exporters  compete  mainly  with  foreign  domestic 
producers  and  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  exporters.  In  the 
United  Kingdom's  market,  with  its  small  domestic  industry, 
the  United  States  competes  mainly  with  other  European  Un- 
ion (EU)  countries,  which  account  for  70  percent  of  U.K. 
wine  imports.  However,  non-EU  exporters  are  gaining  mar- 
ket share  in  the  U.K.  (increasing  from  20  percent  in  1994 
to  30  percent  in  1996).  U.S.  exports  to  the  U.K.  have  in- 
creased 23  percent  annually  over  the  last  10  years,  reaching 
9.9  million  gallons  in  1996. 

Switzerland,  importing  nearly  60  percent  of  its  wine  needs, 
is  another  growing  market.  During  1986  to  1996,  U.S.  wine 
exports  to  Switzerland  increased  36  percent  per  year,  from 
68,600  gallons  to  2.4  million.  Switzerland  is  likely  to  in- 
crease wine  imports  from  about  50  million  gallons  during 
1995/1996  (July-June),  based  on  changes  in  Swiss  policy 
which  previously  protected  the  domestic  white-wine  indus- 
try. During  1995/96,  Switzerland  wine  imports  comprised 
82  percent  red  wines  and  18  percent  white  wines. 

For  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  combined,  U.S.  exports 
increased  34  percent  annually  during  1986  to  1996,  from 
145,000  gallons  to  4.4  million.  Germany  imported  nearly 
300  million  gallons  in  1996,  with  70  percent  coming  from 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  The  Netherlands  imported  about 
60  million  gallons  of  wine  in  1996,  with  70  percent  coming 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Despite  high  rates  of 
U.S.  export  growth  since  the  mid- 1980's,  the  U.S.  share  of 
world  wine  trade  remains  only  about  3  percent. 

Expected  further  increases  in  U.S.  producer  prices  in  1997 
are  not  likely  to  dampen  export  demand  appreciably.  World- 
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wide,  wine  supplies  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  demand.  Ac- 
cording to  the  International  Office  of  Wine  and  Vine,  1995 
world  wine  production  totaled  6.50  billion  gallons,  down  2 
percent  from  1994  and  3  percent  from  1993. 

In  1996,  wine  production  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  and  Germany,  representing 


over  70  percent  of  the  world  total,  was  up  9  percent,  com- 
pared with  1995  and  5  percent  more  than  1994.  However, 
with  the  usual  period  of  more  than  a  year  before  significant 
amounts  of  the  1996  vintage  are  released,  the  current  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices  is  likely  to  continue. 


Table  A1-U.S.  wine:  Supply  and  use,  1989-97  

Calendar   Supply  1  /   Domestic  consumption  2/ 


year 

Inventory 

Imports 

Production 

Total 

Exports 

Total 

Per  capita 

--Thousand  gallons  3/~ 

Gallons 

1989 

605,514 

76,192 

482,879 

1,164,585 

22,549 

517,310 

2.10 

1990 

600,730 

67,382 

486,935 

1,155,047 

27,129 

510,511 

2.05 

1991 

594,054 

61,635 

454,545 

1,110,234 

31,699 

457,830 

1.82 

1992 

596,529 

71,435 

401,773 

1,069,737 

37,680 

430,893 

1.70 

1993 

575,820 

65,485 

513,239 

1,154,544 

34,404 

509,345 

1.98 

1994 

588,514 

72,504 

463,328 

1,124,346 

34,510 

503,490 

1.94 

1995 

564,036 

74,215 

492,840 

1,131,091 

37,890 

574,595 

2.19 

1996P 

503,878 

94,855 

498,352 

1,097,085 

46,438 

540,228 

2.04 

1997  F 

502,500 

118,800 

501,600 

1,122,900 

58,080 

549,120 

2.07 

P  =  ERS  preliminary  estimates.  F=ERS  forecast. 

1  /'January  1  stocks  held  by  wineries;  Includes  bulk  and  bottled  still  and  effervescent  wines.  Production  Is  bulk  still  wine  wltti  Increases  after  fermentation,  and 

bulk  and  bottle  effervesent  wines.  2/  Excludes  production  for  vinegar,  non-beverage  wine,  and  use  as  distilling  material.  3/  To  convert  to  tiectoiiters,  divide  by  26.42. 

Sources:  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  (production,  Inventory);  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA  (trade). 


Table  A2-U.S.  wine:  Selected  prices  and  Indexes,  1988-97  

 Producer  or  wholesale  prices  1  / 


Still  wines,  bottled  for  table  use 


Calendar 
year 

All 
wines 

White 

Red 

Still  wines,  in  bull< 

Sparkling 

Retail  1/ 

All 

All 

Varietal 

Other 

All 

Varietal 

Other  All 

White 

Red 

~  Index  (December  1983  = 

100)2/- 

1982-84=100 

1988 

104 

104 

99 

109 

96 

112 

133 

106 

111 

106 

108 

1989 

109 

107 

104 

115 

101 

113 

146 

102 

101 

111 

1990 

113 

109 

106 

117 

103 

114 

145 

105 

103 

114 

1991 

117 

114 

110 

121 

106 

119 

151 

110 

109 

130 

1992 

119 

116 

113 

122 

110 

122 

157 

111 

158 

150 

108 

113 

133 

1993 

120 

117 

114 

125 

110 

126 

169 

114 

172 

138 

130 

115 

134 

1994 

120 

117 

113 

126 

109 

127 

169 

114 

166 

139 

124 

117 

133 

1995 

121 

118 

114 

127 

111 

127 

168 

115 

169 

129 

131 

117 

134 

1996P 

125 

123 

121 

134 

117 

133 

182 

117 

197 

164 

146 

119 

139 

Jan  1997  P 

135 

136 

128 

137 

125 

165 

200 

152 

223 

208 

152 

125 

143 

Feb  1997  P 

135 

136 

130 

144 

125 

165 

201 

152 

225 

208 

155 

125 

144 

-  =  not  available.  P  =  preliminary 

1  /  Includes  domestic  and  Imported  wines.  Other  Includes  generic,  semi-generic,  and  proprietary  wines.  2/  For  bulk  red,  Dec  1 991  =  1 00. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
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Table  A-3--U  S.  wine:  Imports,  by  region  and  country.  1994-96 


Volume 

Value 

Country/region 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1994 

1995 

1996 

--  1,000  gallons 

-  $  1,000  -- 

Total  1/ 

72,503 

74,215 

94,855 

1,043,545  1 

158,677 

1,435.093 

Latin  America 

7,199 

8,120 

16,671 

49,959 

57, 149 

1  in  64R 

Chile 

5,298 

6,246 

13,542 

39,868 

46,326 

91,876 

Brazil 

1,501 

1,440 

2,085 

6,777 

6,41 7 

1 1,616 

Argentina 

364 

374 

1,011 

2,925 

3,685 

6.804 

Western  Europe 

58.131 

59,186 

69,654 

916,374  1 

014,819 

1 . 1 95.442 

Italy 

29.231 

29,807 

33,619 

292,907 

313,722 

401,209 

France 

18.296 

18,765 

24,569 

482.060 

546, 1 03 

614,308 

Spain 

4,750 

4,995 

5,183 

69.434 

76, 1 34 

83,320 

Germany 

2,843 

2,679 

2,786 

30.950 

34,448 

38,809 

Eastern  Europe  2/ 

1,435 

1,366 

1,460 

6.861 

6,798 

8, 135 

Former  Yugoslavia 

821 

782 

745 

3,412 

3,455 

4,016 

Hungary 

358 

280 

279 

2,093 

1,934 

2,130 

Bulgaria 

138 

231 

333 

731 

1,013 

1,351 

Romania 

1  no 
lUo 

"7 1 
/  1 

lUO 

586 

389 

614 

Newly  Independent  States  3/ 

18 

5 

39 

128 

47 

339 

Asia 

749 

673 

791 

9,394 

9,531 

11,740 

Japan 

327 

314 

401 

5,088 

5,914 

7,172 

Oceania 

3,193 

3,704 

4,947 

48,814 

59,950 

88,174 

Australia 

3.162 

3,671 

4,883 

48,1 17 

59,083 

86,858 

New  Zealand 

31 

33 

64 

696 

868 

1,313 

Africa 

179 

303 

378 

2,877 

4,742 

6,111 

M  Total  includes  unspecified  fermented  beverages. 

21  Excludes  Newly  Independent  States. 

3/  Previously  referred  to  as  the  former  Soviet  Union 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


Table  A-4--U.S.  wine:  Exports,  by  region  and  country,  1 994-96  

Volume  Value 


Region/country  1994  1995  1996  1994  1995  1996 


-  1,000  gallons  - 

-$  1,000- 

Total  1/ 

34,509 

37,890 

46,438 

192,079 

235,981 

320,024 

Canada 

8,639 

7,172 

8,701 

49,168 

50,421 

66,519 

Latin  America 

2,849 

2,568 

3,202 

16,021 

14,973 

19,787 

Caribbean 

1,379 

1,579 

1,922 

8,895 

9,887 

12,278 

Mexico 

888 

303 

408 

3,836 

1,333 

1,855 

Western  Europe 

12,818 

17,193 

21,785 

74,906 

108,206 

167,287 

United  Kingdom 

5,274 

8,589 

9,913 

37,542 

58,317 

84,134 

Germany 

605 

775 

2,298 

4,462 

5,067 

19,346 

Switzerland 

1,375 

2,178 

2.269 

7.360 

13,023 

14,307 

Netherlands 

763 

1,291 

1,555 

4.988 

8,882 

9,335 

Sweden 

1,806 

893 

1,233 

4.335 

3,884 

10,718 

France 

520 

465 

591 

2.460 

2,146 

3,171 

Italy 

75 

72 

117 

365 

285 

537 

Eastern  Europe  21 

94 

90 

125 

556 

571 

796 

Newly  Independent  States  3/ 

469 

206 

146 

1,916 

995 

727 

Asia 

6,370 

6,907 

8,616 

34,025 

43,246 

52,449 

Japan 

4,185 

4,451 

4,661 

22,027 

28,321 

28,599 

Taiwan 

739 

656 

736 

3,743 

3,952 

4,897 

Oceania 

399 

717 

259 

1,364 

2,126 

730 

Australia 

325 

628 

180 

959 

1,703 

373 

New  Zealand 

26 

28 

26 

208 

193 

157 

Africa 

134 

88 

144 

537 

454 

777 

1/  Total  includes  cider  and  unspecified  fermented  beverages.  21  Excludes  Independent  States.  3/  Previously  referred  to  os  former  Soviet  Union. 
Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  23--Selected  citrus,  packinghouse-door  returns,  by  month,  1994-97 
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1/  Net  contents  per  box:  oranges:  Arizona  and  Calltomla-75  lbs..  Florlda-90  lbs.,  and  Texas-85  lbs.:  grapefruits:  Arizona  and  California  67  lbs., 
Florlda-85  lbs.,  and  Texos-SO  lbs.:  tangerines:  Arizona  and  Callfornla~75  lbs.  and  Florlda-95  lbs.;  and  lemons:  76  lbs. 


Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  24--rrult  and  edible  tree  nuts:  Season-overage  price  per  unit  received  by  growers,  1995-96 

Commodity 

1995 

1996  1/ 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

Fresh 

Processed 

All 

-Dollars/short  ton- 

NONCITRUS:  2/ 

Apples,  commercial 

480 

159 

340 

6/ 

6/ 

354 

Apricots,  3  States 

900 

287 

459 

1,180 

314 

466 

Avocados  3/ 

1,260 

606 

1,250 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Avocados,  California  3/ 

1,330 

606 

1,320 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Bananas,  Havi/all 

800 

800 

780 

780 

Berries 

_ 

1,363 

— 



1,452 

Cherries,  sweet 

2,240 

551 

1,260 

2,120 

730 

1,470 

Cherries,  tart 

888 

112 

118 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Cranberries 

1,068 

— 

7/ 

Dates,  California 

748 

748 

901 

901 

Figs,  California 

313 

— 

295 

Grapes 

620 

300 

346 

727 

348 

406 

Grapes,  California 

606 

309 

356 

718 

354 

413 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

288 

288 

— 

6/ 

6/ 

Kiwifruit,  California 

473 

473 

6/ 

6/ 

Nectarines,  California 

— 

534 

- 



473 

Olives,  California 

500 

630 

629 

500 

631 

631 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

870 

60 

728 

840 

60 

710 

Peaches 

520 

208 

oou 

212 

376 

Pears 

343 

8/  177 

272 

488 

227 

382 

■Pineapples,  Hawaii 

500 

113 

253 

598 

117 

276 

Plums,  California 

950 

420 

Prunes,  California 

__ 

1,040 

1,040 

- 

6/ 

6/ 

Prunes  and  plums. 

other  States 

441 

145 

313 

576 

266 

446 

Strawberries 

1,210 

526 

1,018 

1,130 

408 

946 

CITRUS:  4/ 

—Dollars/box 

Oranges 

9,83 

5.23 

6.11 

10.20 

6.09 

6.93 

Tangerines 

19.58 

2.71 

15.18 

18.52 

3.41 

14.13 

Grapefruit 

6.85 

2.77 

4.61 

7.28 

2,19 

4.63 

Lemons 

18.97 

1.06 

11.16 

17.53 

1.08 

9.69 

Limes 

17.10 

2.00 

14.47 

14.90 

2.83 

12.49 

Tangeios 

7.60 

3.98 

5.25 

8.80 

5.20 

6.70 

Temples 

7.10 

5.30 

5.85 

8.20 

6.49 

7.05 

TREE  NUTS: 

-Dollars/pound- 

Almonds,  California  5/ 

„ 



2.48 

— 

2.10 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon,  Washington 

_ 

0.46 



0.42 

Macadamla  nuts,  Hawaii 

_ 

0.74 



0.76 

Pistachios,  California 

1.09 

1.13 

Pecans,  all 

1.01 

0.67 

Improved 

1.12 

0.72 

Native  and  seedling 

0.73 

0.43 

Walnuts,  California 

0.70 

6/ 

-  =  Not  available. 

1  /  Preliminary.  2/  Fresh  fruit  prices  are  equivalent  returns  at  packinghouse-door  for  Washington  and  Oregon,  equivalent  first  delivery-point  returns  for 
California,  and  prices  as  sold  for  other  States.  Processing  fruit  prices  for  all  States  are  equivalent  returns  at  processing  plant  door.  3/  Column  headed 
1995  refers  to  1995/96  crop.  4/  Equivalent  on-tree  returns;  column  headed  1995  refers  to  1994/95  crop.  5/  Shelled  basis.  6/  Data  available  July  3, 1997. 
7/  Data  available  August  19, 1997.  8/  Processed  mostly  canned,  but  Includes  small  quantities  of  dried  and  other  uses. 
Source:  Notional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service:  converted  to  dollars  per  short  ton  by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  25--Apples.  commercial  crop  1/:  Total  production  and  season-average  prices  received  by  growers.  1994-96 

State  and  area 

Production  2/ 

Price  per  short  ton 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1994 

1995 

1996 

-1,000  short  tons 

-Dollars- 

EASTERN  STATES: 

Connecticut 

12,5 

10.3 

10.0 

566 

552 

584 

Delaware 

10.0 

7.5 

7.5 

336 

250 

346 

Georgia 

13,0 

15.0 

1 1,0 

278 

328 

350 

Maine 

27.0 

32.5 

33,0 

348 

358 

370 

Maryland 

17,5 

17.5 

16,3 

346 

262 

316 

Massactiusetts 

31,3 

32.5 

29,0 

452 

416 

442 

New  Hampshire 

20,5 

22.0 

18,5 

434 

406 

396 

New  Jersey 

35,0 

37.5 

30,0 

314 

318 

290 

New  York 

550,0 

555.0 

525,0 

236 

242 

260 

North  Carolina 

125,0 

135.0 

100,0 

176 

168 

234 

Pennsylvania 

200,0 

250.0 

210,0 

208 

190 

266 

Rhode  Island 

2,4 

2.3 

2,8 

620 

602 

628 

South  Carolina 

30,0 

30.0 

20.0 

260 

252 

272 

Vermorit 

21,0 

22.5 

18,8 

330 

362 

ooo 

Virginia 

152,5 

200.0 

150.0 

180 

198 

202 

West  Virginia 

75,0 

82.5 

57.5 

190 

220 

222 

Total 

1,322,7 

1,452.0 

1,239.3 

CENTRAL  STATES; 

Arkansas 

4.0 

5.0 

3.5 

328 

286 

360 

Illinois 

23.5 

40.0 

26.5 

418 

420 

648 

Indiana 

25.0 

37.5 

24.0 

400 

394 

492 

Iowa 

6.0 

5.0 

4.8 

488 

606 

624 

Kansas 

2.5 

3.3 

1.0 

412 

610 

558 

Kentucky 

3.5 

8.5 

7,5 

432 

510 

632 

Michigan 

510.0 

610.0 

362,5 

172 

198 

250 

Minnesota 

1 1.6 

11.0 

10,5 

664 

806 

904 

Missouri 

16.5 

19.0 

16,0 

396 

320 

456 

Ohio 

45.0 

60.0 

45,0 

362 

400 

528 

Tennessee 

5.0 

8.0 

5,5 

390 

430 

470 

Wisconsin 

40,0 

28.8 

24.5 

460 

482 

266 

Total 

692.6 

836.0 

531.3 

WESTERN  STATES: 

Arizona 

32,0 

5.5 

50.0 

156 

142 

244 

California 

525.0 

425.0 

450.0 

266 

366 

320 

Colorado 

42,5 

27.5 

17.5 

314 

290 

446 

Idaho 

82.5 

40.0 

85.0 

202 

348 

314 

New  Mexico 

4.0 

1.5 

2.5 

438 

596 

612 

inn  n 

/u.u 

A7  ^ 

u/  .o 

214 

Utah 

24.0 

10.0 

24.0 

242 

376 

284 

Washington 

2.925.0 

2,425.0 

2,750.0 

276 

430 

408 

Total 

3,735.0 

3,004.5 

3,446.5 

258 

340 

354 

United  States 

5,750,3 

5.292.5 

5,217.0 

258 

340 

354 

1  /  In  orchards  of  lOO-or-more  beoring-age  trees. 

2/  Includes  unhorvested  production  and  harvested  not  sold. 

Source:  Notional  Agricultural  Statistics  Service:  converted  to  short  tons  by  the  Economic  Research  Service.  USDA. 
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Toble  26--U.S,-average  monthly  prices  received  by  apple  and  pear  growers,  1994/95-1996/97 


Fresh-market  apples    Fresh-market  pears 


Month 

1994/95 

1995/96 

1996/97 

1994/95 

1995/96 

1996/97 

-Cents  per  pound- 

July 

19.4 

17.5 

22.5 

7.4 

17.9 

22.7 

August 

28.9 

24.5 

24.6 

8.5 

16.6 

20.1 

September 

20.7 

26.0 

31.6 

13.9 

18.7 

24.6 

October 

19.1 

25.1 

25.9 

12.4 

17.7 

24.5 

November 

16.4 

23.5 

24.1 

13.6 

17.6 

29.8 

December 

19.2 

24.0 

23.5 

12.7 

16.2 

28.4 

Jonuary 

19.5 

25.8 

23.2 

11.1 

15.3 

26.8 

February 

18.3 

25.0 

21.2 

14,4 

15.9 

26.6 

March 

18.2 

25.2 

18.4 

17.3 

16.8 

24.4 

April 

16.6 

23.6 

18.7 

16.9 

May 

15.4 

22.2 

17.7 

18.2 

June 

15.6 

21.9 

17.0 

26.6 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 

Table  27-Fruit  for  processing:  Season-average  prices  received  by  growers,  by  use  and  principal  State,  1994-96  1/ 

Fruit,  use,  &  States 

1994  1995 

1996 

Fruit,  use,  &  States 

994 

1995 

1996 

-Dollars/short  ton- 

-Dollars/short  ton~ 

Apricots: 

Grapes-California  (cont'd): 

Canning 

Dried  2/ 

204 

196 

231 

California 

303  287 

316 

Wine 

344 

372 

410 

Freezing 

California 

350  317 

318 

Peaches,  clingstone: 

Drying 

Canning 

California  2/ 

295  321 

325 

California 

189 

220 

220 

Peaches,  freestone: 

Cherries,  tart: 

Canning 

Processing,  all 

California 

205 

190 

204 

New  York 

244  100 

3/ 

Freezing 

Michigan 

334  104 

3/ 

California 

183 

186 

186 

Wisconsin 

240  100 

3/ 

Drying 

California  2/ 

no 
Vo 

oo 

78 

Cherries,  sweet: 

Processing,  all 

Pears,  Bortiett: 

Oregon 

637  605 

832 

Canning 

Michigan 

551  550 

691 

Washington 

204 

166 

262 

Washington 

550  537 

755 

California 

210 

200 

238 

Canning 

Drying 

Washington 

856  890 

1,130 

California  2/ 

152 

150 

184 

Oregon 

960  444 

706 

Michigan 

750  840 

960 

Prunes  and  plums: 

Brining 

Washington 

382  386 

524 

Conning 

Michigan 

460  480 

610 

Michigan 

140 

125 

300 

Oregon 

605  617 

896 

Prunes: 

Grapes-California 

Drying  2/ 

All  processing 

284  309 

354 

California 

354 

320 

3/ 

--  =  Not  available. 

1  /  California  fruits  are  priced  at  first  delivery  point  except  prunes,  pears  for  drying,  and  grapes.  Prices  of  those  California  fruits  and  other  States  fruit 
are  equivalent  processing-piant-door  returns.  21  Fresh  basis.  3/  Data  available  July  3. 1997. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  28--Frult  and  edible  tree  nuts:  Utilized  production,  1995-96  

 1995    1 996  1  /  

Commodity  Fresh  Processed  All  Fresh  Processed  Al! 

--Short  tons- 

NONCITRUS: 


Apples,  commercial 

2,921,500 

2,273,400 

5,195,000 

6/ 

6/ 

5,196,000 

Apricots,  3  States 

16,800 

43,700 

60.500 

13,790 

66,000 

79,790 

Avocados  2/ 

188,750 

1,500 

190.250 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Avocados,  California  2/ 

169,500 

1,500 

171.000  ■ 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

6,500 

6,500 

6,500 

6.500 

Berries 

7/  38,740 

11  98,835 

146,125 

7/  32,958 

11  75,283 

1 16,890 

Cherries,  sv*/eet 

64,420 

88,650 

153,070 

80,850 

71,030 

151,880 

Cherries,  tart 

1,350 

154,250 

155,600 

1,250 

1 28,050 

129,300 

Cranberries 

8/ 

8/ 

209,650 

8/ 

8/ 

230,850 

Dates,  California 

22,000 

22,000 

21,100 

21,100 

Figs,  California 

2,000 

48,600 

50,600 

2,000 

40,800 

42,800 

Grapes 

852,900 

5,059,850 

5,912.750 

837,270 

4,691,450 

5,528.720 

Grapes,  California 

821,000 

4,413,000 

5,234,000 

810,000 

4,190,000 

5,000,000 

Guavas,  Hawaii 

8,200 

8,200 

6/ 

6/ 

Kiwlfrult,  California 

31,900 

31,900 

27,100 

27,100 

Nectarines,  California 

1 70,000 

6,000 

1 76,000 

235,800 

7.200 

243,000 

Olives,  California 

500 

77,000 

77,500 

500 

165,500 

166,000 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

20,950 

4,450 

25,400 

18,750 

3,750 

22,500 

Peaches 

568,450 

527,050 

1.095,500 

368,300 

636,800 

1,005,100 

Pears 

544,510 

9/  403,040 

947,550 

462,550 

9/315,700 

778,250 

Pineapples,  Hawaii 

125,000 

220,000 

345.000 

115,000 

232,000 

347,000 

Plums,  California 

10/ 

10/ 

124.000 

10/ 

10/ 

222,000 

Prunes,  California  (dried  basis) 

- 

181,000 

181,000 

217,000 

217,000 

Prunes  and  plums. 

other  States 

12,200 

9,280 

21,480 

11,100 

8,000 

19,100 

Strawberries 

572,400 

228,200 

800,600 

607,050 

206,650 

813.700 

-1,000  short  tons- 

CITRUS: 3/ 

Oranges 

2,191 

9,241 

il, 432 

2,406 

9,317 

11,723 

Tangerines 

212 

75 

287 

247 

101 

348 

Grapefruit 

1.315 

1,597 

2.912 

1,305 

1,413 

2,718 

Lemons 

506 

391 

897 

519 

473 

992 

Limes 

8 

2 

10 

11 

3 

14 

Tangelos 

50 

92 

142 

46 

64 

110 

Temples 

35 

79 

114 

32 

65 

97 

-Million  pounds- 

TREE  NUTS: 

Almonds,  California  4/ 

370 

520 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon,  Washington 

78 

38 

Macadamia  nuts,  Hawaii 

51 

55 

Pistachios,  California 

148 

106 

Pecans,  all  5/ 

268 

227 

Improved 

175 

182 

Native  and  seedling 

77 

45 

Walnuts,  California 

468 

470 

-  =  Not  available. 

1  /  Preliminary.  2/  Column  headed  1 995  refers  to  1 995/96  crop.  3/  Column  headed  1 995  refers  to  )  994/95  crop.  4/  Shelled  basis.  5/  All  pecans  include  AZ,  MO, 
and  TN  In  1995.  Estimates  discontinued  for  MO  and  TN  in  1996.  6/  Data  available  July  3,  1997.  7/  Includes  only  Oregon  boysenberries.  8/  Data  available 
August  19, 1997.  9/  Processed  mostly  canned,  but  Includes  small  quantities  of  dried  and  other  uses.  10/  Missing  data  are  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure 
of  individual  operations. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service;  converted  to  short  tons  by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  29--Fruit  and  edible  tree  nuts:  Value  of  utilized  production,  1995-96 


1995    1996  1/ 


Commodity  Fresh  Processed  All  Fresh  Processed  M_ 

-1,000  short  tons-- 

NONCITRUS: 


Apples,  commercial 

1  ,^U^,  1  VO 

0Q7 

oO  1 ,00/ 

1  7A^  '^RO 

A/ 
Of 

hi 

1  ft^n ift7 

ApriCOTS,  o  oTOieS 

1  ^,  1  oo 

27  744 

20,907 

37,152 

Avocados  2/ 

ono 

/  ,  7*4  1 

A/ 
O/ 

hi 

hi 

Avocados,  California  2/ 

ono 
VUV 

OOA  "^/l/l 

A/ 
0/ 

hi 

o/ 

hi 

Bananas,  Hawaii 

R  onn 

0,  ZUU 

o,zuu 

o,u/u 

5,070 

Berries 

/  1  ,UoO 

1  uo#u/o 

9no  ^AA 

ZUZt  I**** 

71  n77 

1 10  V)?. 

218,173 

Cherries,  sweet 

t  ^^,^w 

'♦0,0  1  o 

10*^  QIC 

'^l  R71 

Cherries,  tart 

1  onn 

1  /.zoo 

1  ft  yl^^A 

A/ 
0/ 

hi 

o/ 

hi 

o/ 

Cranberries 

ZZO.vOO 

7/ 
11 

Dotes,  California 

1 0,400 

1 A  >mA 

10/400 

1  o  ni  1 
t  y,  u  1  1 

1 0  ni  1 
1  y,u  1  1 

Figs,  California 

1  0,O4  1 

1  9  AHA 
1  ^,0U0 

Grapes 

0/;o,yuo 

1 ,0  I  /,oOo 

O  n>1A  OAA 

Z,U^O,Z0O 

0Uo,000 

1  A'5'5  /lOfl 
1 ,0oo,4V0 

9  9/19  nfl/1 

Grapes,  California 

y107  A7n 

\  ,oOo,0/'* 

1    ftAl  ^^>1y1 

00  1  ,OOU 

1    /IftO  00^^ 

1 ,40/i,yzo 

9  nA/  9ft'^ 

Guavos,  Hawaii 

Z,o/ 0 

9  '^7ft 
Z,0/  0 

A/ 
0/ 

A/ 
0/ 

KiwirruiT,  uaiirornia 

1  0,UOt 

1  ^  nfto 
1  o,uoy 

A/ 
O/ 

A/ 

o/ 

Nectarines,  California 

0*5  oon 

1 1  ^  n90 
!  i  o,  uzy 

Olives,  California 

^0,0  1  u 

AR  7 AO 
40,  /  ou 

ZOU 

in/  / 1 

1  n/  AR 1 

Papayas,  Hawaii 

18,227 

267 

18,494 

15,750 

225 

15,975 

Peaches 

295,606 

109,384 

404,990 

243,310 

134,995 

378,305 

Pears 

186,839 

8/71,125 

257,964 

225,948 

8/71,524 

297,472 

■  Pineapples,  Hawaii 

62,500 

24,860 

67,360 

68,770 

27,144 

95,914 

Plums,  California 

-- 

- 

117,849 

- 

~ 

93,257 

Prunes,  California 

188,240 

188,240 

- 

6/ 

6/ 

Prunes  and  plums. 

other  States 

5,376 

1,342 

6,718 

6,394 

2,130 

8,524 

Strawberries 

692 J  35 

120  J  77 

812,312 

686,042 

84,282 

770,324 

CITRUS:  3/ 

Oranges 

559,199 

1,073,215 

1,632,414 

636,287 

1,258,494 

1,894,781 

Tangerines 

97,136 

4,214 

101,350 

104,818 

7,211 

112,029 

Grapefruit 

225,859 

103,601 

329,460 

237,739 

72,526 

310,265 

Lemons 

252,572 

10,869 

263,441 

239,565 

13,428 

252,993 

Limes 

3,249 

80 

3,329 

3,576 

170 

3,746 

Tongeios 

8,406 

8,135 

16,541 

8,958 

7,446 

16,404 

Temples 

5,581 

9,349 

14,930 

5,740 

9,411 

15,151 

TI3FF  Ml  IT"?' 

Almonds,  California  4/ 

880,896 

1,048,320 

Hazelnuts,  Oregon,  Washington 

35,61 1 

15,909 

Macadomlo  nuts,  Hawaii 

37,740 

41,800 

Pistachios,  California 

161,320 

119,780 

Pecans,  all  5/ 

271,818 

151,056 

Improved 

195,657 

131,641 

Native  and  seedling 

55,678 

19,415 

Walnuts,  California 

327,600 

6/ 

-  =  Not  avoilable. 

1/  Prelimlnory.  2/  Column  headed  1995  refers  to  1995/96  crop.  3/  Column  rieoded  1995  refers  to  1994/95  crop.  4/  Shelled  basis.  5/  All  pecans  Include  AZ,  MO, 
and  TN  in  1995.  Estimates  discontinued  for  MO  and  TN  in  1996.  6/  Data  available  July  3, 1997. 7/  Data  available  August  19,  1997. 8/  Processed  mostly  canned, 
but  includes  small  quantities  of  dried  and  other  uses. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  30-Productlon  and  utilization  of  specified  noncltrus  fruits.  United  States,  1994-96 


Production    Utilization  1  / 


'^Ul  Mil  ILJCJI 1  y 

and 
y©Qr 

Total 

1  l+ili7oH 
U 1  \\\Lxi\j 

21 

Processed  (fresh  equivalent) 

Fresh 

ConnGci 

-fozen 

Brined 

Crushed  for 
Wine  Juice 

OH 

Dried 

Other 
3/ 

Totnl 

2/ 

--1,000  short  tons- 

Apricots: 

\  994  4/ 

153 

2 

1 40.2 

26.7 

71 .0 

1 0.5 

— 

- 

- 

30.5 

1 13.4 

1 995  4/ 

60 

5 

OU.O 

1  A  Q 

1  0.0 

07  7 

C  7 
0./ 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

9.6 

43.7 

1 996  4/ 

79 

8 

/V.t3 

1  O.O 

4  1 .0 

o  n 
9.U 

- 

— 

~ 

15.0 

66.0 

Cherries,  sweet: 

iyy4 

207 

3 

1  Vz.V 

VV.O 

o  o 
V.V 

64.5 

-- 

-- 

5/  1 9.1 

93.5 

1  yyo 

165 

5 

I  OO.  1 

A/1  A 

59.4 

- 

- 

- 

0/  10.0 

Q  Q  7 
00./ 

\  976 

154 

3 

TCI  n 
1  0  1  .V 

on  o 
OU.V 

o  o 

49.0 

- 

— 

- 

5/  12.9 

71 .0 

Cherries,  tart: 

1 994 

152 

1 

1  AQ  O 

1  40. Z 

1 .0 

0o,4 

V  1  A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3/  2.0 

146.4 

1  yyo 

197 

8 

1  00.0 

1  A 

/A  R 
40.0 

OA  9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

o/  U.9 

1  QA  Q 
1  04.0 

1990 

135 

2 

1  on  Q 

1  .i 

TO  7 
OV./ 

04.4 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

3/  4.0 

1 28.1 

Figs: 

1 994 

56 

7 

00./ 

z.  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

C  >1  A 

04.0 

54.6 

1990 

50 

6 

oU.O 

o  n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

>1  Q  A 

40. 0 

48.6 

1 996 

42 

8 

A'~i  0 

o  n 
z.U 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ACl  Q 
4U.0 

40.8 

Grapes: 

1 994 

5,873 

6 

aoOV.z 

out)./ 

oo.U 

- 

2,695.4 

420.8 

- 

1  onA  T 
1 .9U0.O 

c  nAn  A 
0,U6U.6 

1990 

5,922 

3 

00/1. V 

OO.U 

- 

2,973.7 

498.6 

- 

1  ceo  c: 
1  .OOz.O 

0,U09.9 

1990 

5,545 

0 

c  coo  7 

OO/  .0 

■iA  n 
oo.U 

- 

3.007.0 

362.5 

- 

1  ODA  n 
1  .zoO.U 

A  An  1  c 
4,69  1 .0 

KIwltruit. 

1  994 

39 

4 

vj/.O 

0/  .0 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1995 

38 

0 

'3  1  O 
0  1  .V 

Q  1  o 
0  1 .9 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

1996 

30 

5 

07  ^ 

11 .  1 

07  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nectarines: 

1994 

242 

0 

o  /  o  n 

Q  n 
ZOO.U 

— 

— 

— 

4.0 

1  WD 

176 

0 

1  /  o.u 

1  7n  n 

1  /U.U 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A  n 
O.U 

1996 

243 

0 

243.0 

235.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.2 

Olives: 

1 994 

84 

0 

o4,U 

U.O 

6/  66.0 

- 

- 

- 

4.4 

7/  12.6 

00.0 

1 995 

77 

5 

"77  C 

U.O 

0/  00.0 

- 

- 

- 

4.0 

//  14.0 

77  n 
//.U 

1996 

166 

0 

166.0 

0.5 

6/  123.0 

- 

- 

- 

7.0 

7/  35.5 

165.5 

Papayas: 

1 994 

o  1  .U 

ZO.  1 

~ 

— 

- 

— 

1  one 
1  990 

/.OA 

oi  n 
z  1  .U 

- 

- 

— 

A  R 

1  996 

- 

OO  c: 

1  0.0 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

O.O 

Peaches: 

1994 

1,256 

8 

T     T  70  Q 

1 ,  1  /V.o 

Oz  1  .  / 

Ozz.O 

7Q  O 

/O.V 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1  O.O 

AO  0 
4Z.V 

A'^7  A 
00/  .0 

1  yyo 

1,150 

8 

I  .uvo.o 

OOO.O 

/iriA  A 

4UO.0 

/O.O 

-- 

- 

— 

- 

ou.y 

S97  1 

1996 

1,035 

2 

1  ,UUO.  1 

QAQ 

oOo.o 

Aon  o 
4V/  ,z 

Ol  A 

y  1 .0 

-- 

~ 

- 

- 

1 0.4 

01/ 

A^A  Q 
000.0 

Pears: 

1994 

1,046 

2 

I  ,U40.0 

00  1 . 1 

p  /  /PA 
0/  4o0.0 

- 

- 

- 

O.U 

AQA  C 

4y4.0 

1  one 
1990 

948 

3 

n/7  A 
74/  ,0 

044.0 

0/  OVO.  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A  o 
4.9 

4Uo.U 

1996 

778 

8 

462.6 

0/  o  1  o,o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

O  1 

0  10./ 

Pineapples: 

1994 

- 

QAC  n 

000. U 

1  oU.U 

— 

zoO.U 

1995 

040.U 

1  zO.U 

— 

- 

zzU.U 

1996 

- 

347.0 

1  15.0 

— 

— 

— 

- 

232.0 

Plums,  CA: 

1  yy4 

247 

0 

^4/  .U 

— 

— 

1995 

124 

0 

124.0 

— 

— 

222 

0 

222.0 

— 

r  1  Ul  loo,  »^A^  T/  . 

1 994 

1 9J 

U 

193.0 

— 

193.0 

193.0 

199'i 

1  T7\J 

181 

0 

181 .0 

— 

181 .0 

181 .0 

1  ttU 

217 

0 

21 7.0 

~ 

217.0 

217.0 

Other  prunes  & 

plums 

10/: 

1 994 

38 

1 

32.1 

13.6 

10.7 

1.1 

6.8 

18.6 

1995 

22 

5 

21.5 

12.2 

5.7 

0.9 

2.7 

9.3 

1996 

20 

0 

19.1 

11.1 

5.7 

0,5 

1.9 

8.0 

Strawberries: 

1994 

824 

7 

824.7 

574.3 

250.5 

1995 

800 

6 

800.6 

572.4 

228.2 

1996 

813 

7 

813.7 

607.1 

206.7 

~  =  Not  available. 

1  /  For  oil  items  except  bananas  and  California  apricots,  dates,  plums,  and  prunes,  some  quantities  canned,  frozen,  or  otherwise  processed  ore  included  In 
other  utiiizotion  categories  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations.  2/  Some  totals  do  not  add  due  to  rounding.  3/  Tart  cherries,  juice,  wine,  and  brined: 


sweet  cherries,  frozen, )ulce.  etc.;  and  olives,  chopped,  minced,  brined,  and  other  cures.  4/  Missing  data  are  not  published  to  ovoid  disclosure  of  Individual 
operations,  but  are  Included  In  total.  5/  Frozen,  Juices,  and  etc.  6/  Canning  size  truit  only,  mostly  whole  and  pitted  but  also  includes  some  chopped  and  sliced. 
7/  Limited  (canned  sliced,  chopped,  wedged  and  undersize).  8/  Mostly  canned.  Includes  small  quantities  dried;  other  excluding  California  dried  pears, 
uses  not  published  by  State  to  avoid  disclosure  of  Individual  operations.  9/  Dried  basis.  10/  Michigan.  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  31 -Value  of  fruit  and  tree  nut  crops,  by  State, 

1 995-96  1  / 

State 

Crop  value 

Share  of  U.S. 

1995 

1996 

1995 

1996 

--1,000  dollars- 

—Percent— 

Alnhnmn 

14,894 

8,598 

0.1 

0,1 

Arizona 

107,548 

108,186 

1.0 

0.9 

13,444 

9,354 

0.1 

0.1 

r^nlifornin 

5,843,046 

6,327,754 

54.3 

55.1 

Colorado 

16,721 

16,374 

0.2 

0.1 

f^onnAf^ti(^i  it 

v^t^^I  II  ic^ll^vjl 

7,445 

8,141 

0.1 

0.1 

L^CIU  Wt_ll  c 

2,641 

3,488 

2/ 

21 

FinriHn 

1      1  Wl   I'ul  ^.J 

1,627,542 

1,815,413 

15.0 

15.8 

124,947 

70,992 

1.1 

0.6 

Ho\A/oii 

1  1  w  WUII 

151,445 

161,410 

1.4 

1.4 

Idoho 

18,289 

36, 1 96 

0.2 

0.3 

Illinois 

18,974 

17,167 

0.2 

0.1 

II  l>_ll\_i[  llwl 

17,971 

14,797 

0.2 

0.1 

lOWQ 

2,727 

2,686 

2/ 

21 

Kansas 

2,315 

773 

2/ 

21 

Ksntucky 

4,899 

4,677 

0.0 

21 

Louisiana 

16,636 

12,360 

0.2 

0.1 

Mains 

1 1,070 

1 1,840 

0.1 

0,1 

Maryland 

7,996 

8,341 

0.1 

0.1 

1  Vl  (.JOO^wl^  1  IVJOC7I  lO 

99,886 

1 1 1,748 

0.9 

1,0 

Miphinnn 

220,893 

184,553 

2.0 

1.6 

Minn6sota 

7,580 

8,499 

0.1 

0.1 

.  N>1k<si<5*:inni 

1,960 

1,340 

2/ 

21 

Mi^<iOt  iri 

9,940 

9,783 

0.1 

0.1 

Mnnt(~inn 

[  VI        1 J  1 

916 

893 

2/ 

21 

l<I^W  1  l>,JI  1  l^^l  111^ 

8,530 

7,315 

0.1 

0.1 

ii^w  u^iocy 

87,761 

99,210 

0.8 

0.9 

Nsw  Msxico 

56,694 

19,578 

0.5 

0.2 

New  York 

190,594 

203,362 

1.8 

1.8 

North  Carolina 

58,346 

46,745 

0.5 

0.4 

Ohio 

32,671 

32, 1 80 

0.3 

0.3 

Oklahoma 

26, 1 65 

2,800 

0.2 

21 

Orpnon 

240,925 

264,773 

2.2 

2.3 

Pennsylvania 

92,510 

107,145 

0.8 

0.9 

Rhode  Island 

1,204 

1,570 

2/ 

21 

South  Carolina 

44,792 

1 0,604 

0.4 

0.1 

Tennessee 

4,810 

2,576 

2/ 

21 

Texas 

94,957 

69,665 

0.9 

0.6 

Utah 

7,860 

12,228 

0.1 

0.1 

Vermont 

7,440 

7,160 

0.1 

0.1 

Virginia 

44,502 

33,720 

0.4 

0,3 

Washington 

1,396,860 

1,486,093 

12.8 

12.9 

West  Virginia 

20,785 

15,818 

0.2 

0.1 

Wisconsin 

114,949 

111,894 

1.1 

1.0 

United  States 

10,884,080 

11,489,799 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Crop  value  does  not  include  avocados,  tart  cherries,  cranberries,  guavas,  dried  prunes  from  California,  kiwifruit,  or  walnuts  for  1996.  2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  32-QuantltY  of  U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  Imports  from  Chille,  1991-96 


Fruit  and  nuts 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


-Short  tons- 


Fruits  and  preparations  1  / 
Fruits,  fresh  and  frozen 

Citrus  fresh 
Noncitrus  fruit 

Apples,  fresh 

Avocados 

Berries 

Strawberries,  fresh  and  frozen 

Other  berries 
Grapes,  fresh 
Kiwifruit,  fresh 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 

Other  fruit,  fresh  and  frozen 


495,749 
484,915 
4,592 

27,170 
15,650 

3,048 
20 

3,028 
316,566 

3,414 
55,003 
29,662 
26,156 

3,616 


504,207 
499,348 
593 

29,360 
17,743 

2,435 
216 

2,219 
306,496 
13,571 
57,969 
39,287 
27,840 

4,033 


494,603 
487,539 
2,524 

27,845 
1,965 
2,620 
323 
2,297 
307,772 
21,436 
45,435 
49,396 
24,454 
4,084 


520,691 
511,880 
2,722 

22,473 
20,248 
3,239 
0 

3,239 
309,651 
27,389 
48,902 
48,950 
24,047 

4,259 


488,898 

481,291 
6,159 

22,667 
12,534 

3,548 
20 

3,528 
290,816 
37,001 
49,925 
28,682 
25,017 

4,751 


540,192 
534,406 
3,559 

31,381 
17,938 
10,055 
14 
10,041 
322,862 
34,864 
48,131 
36,829 
22,603 
6,166 


Fruits,  prepared  and  preserved 


10,834 


4,859 


7,064 


6,811 


7,607 


5,786 


Nuts  and  preparations 
Brazil  nuts 
Coconut  meat 
Other  nuts 


230 
224 
2 
4 


424 
390 
15 
19 


471 
452 
0 
19 


130 
127 
3 
0 


585 
526 
2 
57 


467 
430 
2 
35 


-Thousand  SSE  gallons  21- 


Frult  Juices 
Apple  Juice 
Grape  Juice 
Other  fruit  Juice 

Wine 


33,620 
29,548 
1,598 
2,474 

3,202 


33,571 
29,506 
1,741 
2,325 
4,738 


36,848 
30,599 
3,234 
3,016 
4,276 


38,517 
34,055 
293 
4,169 

5,301 


27,742 
19,512 
1.251 
6,979 
6,250 


31,809 
18,465 
3,568 
9,777 
13,551 


1  /  Includes  melons.  2/  SSE=slngle  strength  equivalent. 
Source:  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  33--Value  of  U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  imports  from  Chile,  1991-96 

1001 

1009 
1  yyz 

1  wo 

lOOZ 

190'; 
1  yyw 

1996 

million  ijoMurS" 

Fruits  and  preparations  1  / 

300.9 

301.0 

296.7 

340.8 

327.8 

440.2 

Fruits,  fresh  and  frozen 

290.9 

296.1 

288.8 

329.7 

320.1 

432.0 

Citrus  fresh 

1.9 

0.2 

1.4 

0.9 

2.3 

1.6 

Noncitrus  fruit 

Apples,  fresh 

8.1 

11.6 

9.5 

7.1 

7.0 

13.1 

Avocados 

16.0 

13.1 

1.5 

22.2 

10.9 

16.5 

Berries 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

5.3 

6.3 

13.6 

Strawberries,  fresh  and  frozen 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  berries 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

5.3 

6.3 

13.6 

Grapes,  fresh 

198.8 

193.7 

202.8 

216.8 

212.5 

294.0 

Kiwifruit,  fresh 

2.4 

9.7 

10.9 

13.8 

18.4 

18.3 

Peaches 

32.7 

32.8 

26.0 

28.7 

30.7 

33.5 

Pears 

y.  1 

110 
1  1 .0 

1  A  1 

10. 1 

y.4 

10./ 

Plums 

15.0 

15.6 

14.0 

14.4 

15.8 

17.5 

L^iner  rruiT,  rresn  una  rrozen 

9  0 

o.o 

0.0 

A  A 

0.0 

A  1 

o.  1 

Fruits,  prepared  and  preserved 

10.1 

4.9 

7.9 

11.2 

7.6 

8.2 

Nuts  and  preparations 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

0.3 

1.4 

1.2 

Brazil  nuts 

u.o 

U.o 

U.o 

1  .  1 

1  .  1 

Coconut  meat 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  nuts 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.3 

0.1 

Fruit  juices 

45.2 

55,8 

33.6 

22.8 

41.8 

70.8 

Apple  juice 

39.4 

43.7 

26.1 

10,7 

23.9 

40.3 

Grape  juice 

1.8 

4.8 

0.6 

1.5 

4.1 

8.5 

Other  fruit  juice 

4.0 

7.4 

7.0 

10.6 

13.8 

21.9 

Wine 

21.2 

34.0 

33.4 

39.9 

46.3 

92.4 

1  /  Includes  melons. 

Source:  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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